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THIRTIETH  RE-UNION 

OF   THE 

ociety  of  Ipe  kJ nmy  of  tpe  I    otomac 

PITTSBURGH,   PA., 
OCTOBER    11    and    12,    1899. 


The  Thirtieth  Annual  Re-union  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  held  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  nth  and  12th,  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  of  balmy  weather,  and  unbounded  hos- 
pitality. The  headquarters  were  established  at  the  Hotel 
Schenley,  which  rivals  in  all  its  appointments  the  best 
equipped  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

The  Local  Committees  in  charge  were  : 

Invitation  Committee. — Hon.  W.  J.  Diehl,  Mayor,  chair- 
man ;  Maj.  W.  H  Davis,  Maj.  Chas.  F.  Powell,  D/B.  Oliver, 
Gov.  Wm.  A.  Stone,  Rev.  T.  N.  Boyle,  Hon.  W.  S.  Shallen- 
berger,  Gen.  Chas.  L.  Fitzhughand  Capt.  J.  M.  Ray,  secretary. 

Executive  Committee. — Hon.  W.  J.  Diehl,  chairman  ;  Col. 
A.  J.  Logan,  Clarence  Burleigh,  Daniel  Ashworth,  Robert 
Pitcairn,  Maj.  Wm.  McConway,  Dr.  J.  Guy  McCandless,  H. 
H.  Bengough,  W.  H.  Keech,  Maj.  W.  J.  Moorhead  and  W.  H. 
Williams. 

Committee  on  Halls  and  Places  for  Corps  Meetings. — 
Dr.  J.  Guy  McCandless,  chairman  ;  Geo.  V.  Marshall,  Geo. 
L.  Holliday,  Thos.  G.  McClure  and  Col.  Chas.  F.   McKenna. 

Toasts  Committee — Clarence  Burleigh,  chairman  ;  Capt. 
Ed.  Bausman,  Col.  Edw.  J.  Allen,  W.  I.  Mustin  and  Col. 
Chill  W.  Hazzard. 

Banquet  Committee  — Maj.  W.  J.  Moorhead.  chairman  ; 
Maj.  Max  Klein,  Capt.  H.  A.  Breed,  Capt.  W.  W.  Fullwood, 
Capt.  W.  J.  Patterson,  S.  S.  Marvin  and  Col.  J.  M.  Schoon- 
maker. 

Decoration  Committee. — Daniel  Ashworth.  chairman  ; 
Arthur  B.Wigley,  Col.  I.  K.  Campbell,  Wm.  M.  Kennedy, 
Gen.  Archibald  Blakeley,  Robert  McAfee  and  Samuel  Scott. 
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Committee  on  Printing  and  Badges. — H.  H.  Bengough, 
chairman,  and  Frank  L.  Blair. 

Transportation  Committfe. — Robert  Pitcairn,  chairman  ; 
Col.  E.  E.  Zeigler,  S.  S.  Marvin,  E.  D  Smith,  Col.  J.  M. 
Schoonmaker,  Col.  N.  M.  Smith,  E.  A.  Ford  and  Joseph 
Wood. 

Carriage  Committee.  — W.  H.  Williams,  chairman  ;  H.  M. 
Curry,  Thos.  Fording,  W.  T.  Bradberry  and  James  A.  Grier. 

General  Reception  and  Entertainment  Committee. — 
Hon.  W.  J.  Diehl,  chairman  ;  Maj.  Geo.  M.  Laughlin,  Capt. 
Daniel  Bohannon,  James  S.  McKean,  A.  M.  Byers,  D.  C.  Rip- 
ley, Capt  S.  M.  Duvall,  C.  L.  JVIagee,  F.  J.  Torrance,  Wm.  H. 
Graham,  Gen.  Chas.  L.  Fitzhugh,  Capt.  E.  S  Wright,  Capt. 
John  Caldwell,  John  S.  Lambie,  Maj.  W.  J.  Moorhead,  H.  P. 
Ford,  Wm.  Flinn,  Maj.  A.  P.  Burchfield,  Hon.  J.  F.  Slagle, 
Chas  A.  Painter,  Capt.  Wm.  Dalgleish,  Wm,  Witherow,  Col. 
John  Ewing,  Geo.  Westinghouse,  Thos.  Howe  Childs,  Maj. 
Robt  Monroe,  John  H.  Kerr,  C.  M.  Schwab,  Starling  W. 
Childs,  W.  A.  Magee,  B.  F.  Jones,  Col.  Levi  Bird  Duff,  Hon. 
F.  A.  Collier,  Henry  W.  Oliver,  John  H.  Ricketson,  Maj.  T. 
Brent  Swearingen,  Hon.  James  W.  Over,  John  A.  Harper,  A. 
E.  W.  Painter,  John  H.  Cain,  Gen.  John  A.  Wiley,  Capt. 
Robert  D.  Ellwood,  Col.  S.  M.  Jackson,  Capt.  Thos.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Judge  Harry  White,  Frank  Merrick,  Col.  John  Thomp- 
son, Hon.  E.  F.  Acheson,  Will  Underwood,  Maj.  W.  F.  Coi- 
ner, Col.  Dick  Coulter,  James  Peters,  Noah  H.  Pangburn, 
Maj.  W.  W.  Tyson,  R.  B.  McDaniel,  Hon.  J.  M.  Greer,  Maj. 
Alex.  McDowell,  Boyd  Crumrine,  James  E.  Sayer  and  Abram 
Bentley. 

Finance  Committee. — Maj.  Wm.  McConway,  chairman  ; 
James  H.  Willock,  Col.  Frank  C.  Dorrington,  David  E. 
Park,  Robert  Pitcairn,  Capt.  W.  W.  Wattles,  Henry  Buhl, 
Jr.,  Col.  I.  K.  Campbell,  Maj.  Geo  M  Laughlin,  Reuben 
Miller,  J.  Dawson  Gallery,  Wm  J.  Ritchey,  James  S.  Mc- 
Kean, Gen  Chas.  L.  Fitzhugh,  C.  B.  McLean,  Jas.  G. 
Wyman,  Wm.  R.  Thompson,  ].  O.  Brown,  Capt  W.  P.  Her- 
bert, J.  M.  GufTey,  Charles  Geyer,  Willis  F.  McCook,  H.  M 
Curry,  H.  S.  Paul,  John  B.  Jackson,  Col.  A.  S.  M.  Morgan, 
Thos.  M.  Armstrong,  Jas.  W.  Brown,  W.  Harry  Brown,  A. 
M.  Byers,  Jr.,  John  Farrell,  E.  M.  Ferguson,  J.  B.  Finley, 
H.  C.  Fownes,  A.  Frauenheim,  H.  C.  Frick,  J.  W.  Friend,  T. 
A.  Gillespie,  Fred'k  Gwinner,  Sam'l  Hamilton,  E.  H.  Jen- 
nings, W.  H.  Keecb,  Geo.  A.  Kelly,  W.  W.  Lawrence,  D. 
McK.  Lloyd,  Jas.  H.  Lockhart,  Jas  R  Mellon,  Jas.  H.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  J.  R.  McGinley,  H.  Sellers  McKee,  W.  S.  McKm- 
ney,  M.  K.  McMullin,  John  P.  Ober,  Geo.  T.  Oliver,  Harry 
P.  Pears,  J.  N.  Pew,  H.  K.  Porter,  J.  H.  Reed,  F.  L.  Robbins, 
W.  H.  Rowe,  Wilson  A.  Shaw,  H.  S.  A.  Stewart,  Murray  A. 
Verner,  E.  Z.  Wainwright,  Hay  Walker,  Jr.,  Calvin  Wells,  C. 
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C.  Arensberg,  J.  M.  Schoon maker,  F.  J.  Torrance,  Col.  VV. 
A.  Robinson,  D  T.  Watson,  Hon.  C.  L.  Magee,  Hon.  Wm. 
Flinn,  Hon  Wm.  H.  Graham,  P.  S.  Flinn,  Jas.  I.  Buchanan, 
H.  P.  Ford,  Hon.  C.  A.  Muehlbronner,  R.  B  Scandrett,  W. 
I.  Mustin,  John  B.  Barbour,  Herman  Straub,  Hudson  Sam- 
son, W.  L  .\iellon,  D.  C.  Ripley,  C  A.  Rook,  H.  A.  Neeb, 
Jos.  Nevin,  A.  J.  Barr,  T.  J.  Keenan,  O.  Hershman,  Alfred 
Reed  and  Louis  Hirsh. 

Contributors  to  the  Fund. — Thos.  M.  Armstrong,  Ralph 
Baggaley,  D.  P.  Black,  Jas.  W.  Brown,  John  Bindley,  W. 
Harry  Brown,  Henry  Buhl,  Jr.,  H.  M.  (  urry,  Lawrence  Dil- 
worth,  E.  M.  Ferguson,  H.  C.  Frick,  J  W.  Friend,  H.  P. 
Ford,  T.  H.  Given,  Fred'k  Gwinner,  S  P.  Harbison,  John  B. 
Jackson,  Geo.  A.  Kelly,  Maj.  Geo.  M.  Laughlin,  W.  W.  Law- 
rence, Jas.  H.  Lockhart,  Jas.  R.  Mellon,  Reuben  Miller,  H. 
Sellers  McKee,  Chas.  McKnight,  David  E.  Park,  J.  N.  Pew, 
H  K.  Porter,  Hon  J.  H.  Reed,  W.  J.  Ritchey,  F.  L  Robbins, 
Wilson  A.  Shaw,  C.  E.  Speer,  H.  S.  A.  Stewart,  J  J.  Vander- 
grift,  Murray  A.  Verner,  B.  Frank  Weyman,  Jas.  H.  Willock, 
John  Farrell,  Maj.  Wm.  McConway,  A'.  S.  M.  Morgan,  H.  A. 
Neeb,  Hudson  Samson,  Robert  Pii cairn,  John  G.  Stephenson, 
John  H  Ricketson,  W.  H.  Keech,  W.  A.  Robinson,  E.  S. 
Wright,  R.  D.  Ell  wood,  W.  P.  Herbert,  W.  L.  Mellon,  W.  W. 
Wattles,  D.  McK.  Lloyd,  W.  G  McCandless,  J.  F.  Slagle,  E. 
Jay  Allen,  Robert  Munroe,  John  F.  Denniston,  Dallas  Irish 
and  Robert  Crawford. 

The  work,  as  usual,  devolved  upon  comparatively  few,  and 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  invidious  if  Mayor  Diehl,  chair- 
man, and  Capt.  Ray,  secretary,  are  singled  out  as  especially 
active  and  indefatigable. 

The  Corps  and  Society  meetings  and  the  banquet  were  held 
in  the  extensive  banquet  and  ball  room  of  the  hotel. 

WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER    iith,    FIRST    DAY. 

The  meetings  of  the  several  corps  were  held  at  10  a  m. 
The  reports  of  their  proceedings  follow  this  report  : 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  1  1 130 
a.  m.,  and  called  to  order  by  Gen.  Smith.  The  Recording 
Secretary  presented  his  printed  report  of  the  last  Re-union, 
which  was  accepted. 

The  treasurer  then  presented  the  following  : 

Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Period  August  27,  1898,  to 
October   7,    1899. 

To  Cash,  balance  on  hand  August  27,  1898 $1,080  62 

tk  Dues  from  members  ... 540  00 

'•  Initiation  fees  and  dues,  new  members 103  00 

ki  Life  membership  fees. ...   330  00 

"  Cash  for  certificates 20  00 

"       "     •■    gold  badges  ordered 220  00 

"       k '     button  bows  . .   7  50 
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EXPENDITURES. 

By  expenses,  meeting,  Niagara  Falls,  29th  Annual 

Re-union $192  70 

41  Cash  paid  for  printing  and  stationery,  includ- 
ing the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Re-union  ;  for.  cir- 
culars, notices,  bills  and  envelopes  for 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 5^9  39 

"  Cash  paid  for  postage  stamps  for  annual  re- 
port ;  for  sending  out  circulars,  bills  for 
dues  and  receipts,  and  for  use  by  Secretary 
and  Treasurer 204  52 

"  Cash  paid  for   clerk  hire  for  Secretary  arid 

Treasurer,  Sept.,  1898,  to  Sept  ,  1899  100  00 

"  Cash  paid  expenses  of  sub-committee  to  Pitts- 
burgh, to  arrange  for  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Re-union 24  75 

"  Cash  paid  for  case  of  drawers  for  filing  away 
papers,  books  and  blank  forms  for  Treas- 
urer's Office 4  49 

"  Cash  paid  Special  Agent  Central    Passenger 

Association  for  attendance  at  this  meeting.  17  00 

"  Cash  paid  for  Stenographer  for  reporting  pro- 
ceedings Twenty-ninth  Annual  Re-union 
and  expenses 96  65 

"  Cash  paid  for  engrossing  certificates 6  00 

"  Amount  paid  for  gold  badges,  as  per  contra. . . .        220  00 

"  Cash  paid  for  expressage  on  reports  ;  for  type- 
writing, telegrams,  messenger  service,  rev- 
enue   stamps,   exchange    on    out-of-town 

bank  checks 58  32 

Oct.  7,  Cash,  balance  on  hand     837  80 

$2,301  12  $2,301  12 
New  York,  October  7,  1899.  Samuel  Truesdell,  Treasurer. 

On  motion  the  report  was  referred  to  an  Auditing  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  President,  consisting  of  Major  David 
F.  Wright  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  La  Rowe  Who  subsequently 
reported  that  : 

The  Auditing  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  report 
and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  respectfully  report  that  they 
have  examined  the  same  and  find  them  correct. 

David  F.  Wright, 
Henry  C.  La  Rowe. 

The  selection  of  a  place  for  the  Re  union  in  1900  being 
next  in  order,  the  Recording  Secretary  presented  an  official 
invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  representative  was 
present  from  that  city,  as  a  committee  of  one  to  emphasize 
the  invitation.  The  President  introduced  Hon.  James  B. 
Sener,  who  said  : 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  happy  for  this 
opportunity  of  being  here  and  standing  in  >our  presence. 
Thirty-seven  years  ago,  or  rather  thirty-eight  years  ago,  you 
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made  earnest  efforts  to  get  into  Fredericksburg,  and  you  took 
your  guns  along  with  you.  (Laughter  and  applause  )  At 
that  time  you  were  all  able  to  carry  a  gun,  or  to  gird  a  sword, 
bui  on  your  brows  and  on  your  locks,  as  on  mine,  the  sunset 
shadows  are  gathering.  To-day  I  am  here  at  the  request  of 
the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  Fredericksburg  to  tender  you 
a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next  Annual  Re  union  in 
that  ancient  burg.  Within  its  limits  were  the  homes  of  the 
mother  and  the  father  of  this  country.  Within  one  hundred 
miles  of  its  site  the  statesmen  of  the  Republic  in  the  first 
days  of  the  country  were  born  and  reared.  True,  from  '6i  to 
'65  we  were  estranged,  but  in  the  dying  hour  of  a  dying  cen- 
tury, it  seems  to  me  it  is  meet  that  the  men  of  all  sections 
should  gather  there,  or  at  least  their  representatives,  and  re- 
new their  fidelity  to  the  constitution  that  has  been  our  pro- 
tection in  the  past  and  is  to  be  our  safeguard  in  the  future. 
(Applause.)  I  have  only  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  asked 
because  you  are  wanted.  You  are  not  called  to  a  city  possess- 
ing the  splendid  wealth  and  magnificent  surroundings  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  you  are  invited  to  a  city  within  whose  shadow 
Gov.  Spottswood,  the  Tubal  Cain  of  America,  lived,  and  in 
that  city  you  will  be  more  than  welcome.  (Applause  )  You 
will  be  met,  as  the  resolution  says,  which  Gen.  King  has  just 
read,  by  cordial  people,  who  will  welcome  you,  and  who  will 
do  their  best  to  entertain  you,  and  vou  will  go  from  there 
carrying  with  you  to  the  last  sunset  hour  pleasant  memories 
of  your  welcome  and  entertainment.  (Applause  )  The 
North  and  South  were  divided  for  a  while,  like  the  great 
Mississippi  often  is,  by  some  thwarting  island,  but  as  its  cur- 
rents are  always  mingling  together  again,  so  let  us  hope  that 
our  union  as  a  nation  may  be  for  as  long  as  time  lasts.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  that  as  that  great  stream  finally  flows  on  un- 
impeded to  the  Gulf,  an  emblem  of  power,  so  may  this  re- 
united country  forever  stand  first  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     (Applause.) 

Judge  Sener's  remarks  were  received  with  marked  and  en- 
thusiastic approval. 

The  Recording  Secretary  referred  to  a  correspondence  with 
Gen.  H.  V.  Boynton,  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, respecting  a  joint  re-union  of  all  the  societies,  as  pro- 
posed by  General  H.  C.  King  about  a  year  ago,  and  of  the 
desire  of  that  society  to  have  such  re-union  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  in  the  fall  of  1900.  After  discussion  by  the  members 
the  President  appointed  the  following  committee  :  Geji. 
Henry  E.  Tremain,  Col.  A.  D.  Baird,  Gen.  I.  M.  Hedges, 
Capt.  J.  M.  Ray  and  Col.  R.  B.  Beath. 

The  committee  retired,  and,  after  hearing  Judge  Sener,  re- 
ported three  places — Fredericksburg,  Chattanooga  and  Sara- 
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toga  Springs.     On  motion  of   Gen.    Lockman,  the   Secretary 
cast  the  ballot  in  favor  of  Fredericksburg. 

Nominations  for  President  being  next  in  order,  Gen.  D. 
McM.  Gregg  was  nominated  by  the  ist,  4th,  5th  and  12th 
corps  and  General  Staff  ;  General  W.  J.  SevveJl  by  the  6th, 
9th  and  nth  corps  ;  General  John  R.  Brooke  by  the  2d,  and 
General  Henry  F.  Tremain  by  the  3d  corps.  The  Second 
Corps  withdrew  Gen.  Brooke  and  nominated  Gen.  Gregg. 
Gen.  Tremain  withdrew  and  nominated  Gen.  Sewell.  Gen 
McMahon  stated  that  Gen.  Sewell,  while  he  would  highly 
appreciate  the  honor  of  an  election,  had  requested  him  in  the 
event  of  a  contest  to  withdraw  his  name.  This  he  did,  and 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Gregg. 

On  Gen.  Mc  Marion's  motion,  the  Recording  Secretary 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  General  Gregg. 

On  motion  of  General  Hedges,  the  present  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary  were  re-elected 
unanimously. 

The  Vice-Presidents  representing  the  several  corps  were 
then  announced.  Their  names  will  be  found  on  the  second 
page  of  this  report. 

Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon,  Treasurer,  submitted  his  report  on 
the  McClellan  monument,  including  total  subscriptions  and 
summary  as  follows  : 

The  total  amount  subscribed  to  date  is  as  follows  . .     .......   $7,829  00 

This  entire  sum  has  been  paid  except 115  00 

The  total  amount  therefore  received  and  deposited  in  the 

Colonial  Trust  Co.  up  to  date  is  $7,714  CO 

Amount  paid  out  for  stationery,  postage,  etc..  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 124  25 

$7,589  75 
Amount  of  interest  credited  to  the  account  by  the  Colonial 
Trust  Co.,   from  the  beginning,   October,   1897,  to 
July  1,  1899.... 163  62 

Total  amount  on  hand  October  12,  1899 $7,753  37 

The  following  cash  subscriptions  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  Treasurer's  last  report  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Society  : 

Mr.  John  R.  Suydam  .     $5.00    John  Thompson  Spencer  $5.(0 

Aug.  C.  Hamlin  (Eleventh  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chapman      .     10.00 

Corps)  .  .  .  .  35.00  Lieut-Col.  Frank  G.  Smith  25.00 
Spencer  W.  Richardson  .  5.00  Col.  Loomis  L.  Langdon  .  5.00 
Ernest  A.  Des  Marets       .  3.00     Col.  J.  W.  Barlow      .        .        5.00 

Charles  F.  Tinkham  .       5.00    Hon.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan        .     25.00 

Mrs.  Haywood  .        .        50.00    John  G.  Heckscher  .       1C0.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnston    40.C0    Col.  Charles  Page        .        .     10.00 
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Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Blake     . 

$20  00 

Gen.  Edward  L.  Molineux 

$10.00 

Mr.  Gibson  Fahnestock 

20.01) 

J.  D.  Campbell    . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Najew 

20.00 

R.  C.  Rathbone 

25.00 

Mr.  Frank  Kelly  Mcllwain 

10.00 

John  C.  Ropes  (2d  subscrip- 

Mr. John  H.  Harjes 

10.00 

tion)     .... 

25.00 

Mrs.  Walden  Pell 

20.00 

Col.  Samuel  Truesdell 

10.00 

J.  M.  Studley    . 

2/0 

Stephen  G.  Train  (2d  sub- 

Gen. J.  Stahel 

10.00 

scription) 

90.00 

Richard  L   Annesley 

10.00 

Marcellus  Hartley    . 

100.00 

Gen.  Edwin  F.  Winslow    . 

50.00 

Col.  Wesley  Brainerd 

5.00 

A  Southern  Woman 

40.00 

D.  M  Gilmore 

5.00 

Mrs.  George  Parish 

25.00 

Col.  Michael  Maguire 

5.00 

Mrs.  Teresa  Viele     . 

20.00 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow     . 

5  00 

A  Southern  Soldier's  Wife  . 

10.00 

Gen.  J.  D.  Bingham,  U.  S. 

Henry  J.  Barbey 

25.03 

A.  (2d  subscription) 

7.00 

Charles  A.  Richardson 

10.00 

Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge    . 

50.00 

John  S.  Phillips 

1.00 

Gen.  Rufus  Saxton  . 

5.00 

Mrs  Bigelow  Lawrence 

200.00 

Major  W.  J.  Moorhead 

5.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Frances  Evans 

10  00 

Col.  Edward  J    Allen 

10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Shaw 

50.00 

George  H.  Morgan 

100.00 

Francis  L.  Ogden     . 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  McComb    . 

20.00 

Albert  Warren  Kelsey 

25.00 

Mrs.  Kaltie  Ballard  Smith 

10.00 

Anna  T.  Pratt 

25.00 

W.  W.  Frazier 

100.00 

Gen.  Wm  F,  Draper 

100.00 

Capt.  L.  G.  McCauley 

25.00 

Mary  E.  Phillips 

5.00 

Charles  E.  Etting     . 

10.00 

Theodore  A.  Lord 

50.00 

Gen.  Charles  H.  T.  Collis    . 

10.00 

Gen.  N.   L.  Anderson  (In 

Lieut  -Gen  J.  M.  Schofield 

25.00 

memory  of)     . 

25.00 

Cbas.  Laurence  Peirson 

20.00 

Gen.  Geo.  D.  Ruggles 

25.00 

Major  Gen.   Daniel  Butter- 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  . 

100.00 

field  (2d  subscription)  . 

20.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay     . 

100.00 

Samuel  P.  Gates 

5.00 

Maj.  Henry  A.  Huntington 

10.00 

William  J.  Wray 

1.00 

Henry  H.  Getty 

10.00 

Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin 

20.00 

Mrs.  Beach  Grant 

50.00 

Col.  D.  Willis  James  . 

100.00 

Dilloyn  Parrish 

10.00 

Col.  Wm.  F.  Biddle 

50  00 

Neilson  Winthrop 

10.00 

Mrs.  Rosa  Wright  Smith     . 

10  00 

Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Bowler 

10.00 

Gen.  Ira  M.  Hedges 

10  00 

Maj.  J.  B.  Horner 

100.00 

Wm.  Hersha 

1.00 

Holtz  &  Freystedt    . 

10.00 

Fifth  Army  Corps    . 

100.00 

John  Hone    . 

50.00 

Capt.  C.  G.  Talcott     . 

10  00 

J.  J.  Van  Alen 

100.00 

George  Merryweather 

10.00 

Capt.  Charles  Curie 

100.00 

Gen.  A.  L.  Pearson 

50.00 

Mrs.  M   C.  Audenreid 

20.00 

William  W.  Price    . 

5  00 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Auchmuty 

300  00 

Owen  McGough  . 

1.00 

Geo.  L    Harrison 

5.00 

Gen.  McMahon  expressed  the  opinion   that  with   the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  dollars  more  the  Society  would  be  in 
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a  position  to  apply  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
pedestal. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  committee  continued. 

Gen.  Ruggles  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion with  commendatory  remarks  : 

Fredericksburg  was  the  gateway  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
through  its  portals  rolled  the  bloodiest  tide  of  battle  known 
in  history.  Five  of  the  most  important  encounters  between 
the  great  armies  occurred  at  and  near  that  place,  and  within 
a  radius  of  twelve  miles  from  the  city  more  of  war's  terrible 
conflicts  are  recorded  than  have  been  known  in  any  area  of 
the  same  size  in  the  world.  On  these  fields  more  men  were 
killed  in  battle  than  England  has  lost  in  all  her  wars  for  the 
past  hundred  years. 

The  battles  of  "  First  Fredericksburg,"  '  Second  Freder- 
icksburg," "  Chancellorsville,"  "  Spottsylvania  Court  House," 
fc' Salem  Church,"  the  "  Wilderness,"  and  "  Todd's  Tavern," 
present  a  war  record  unparalleled  in  tragic  horrors.  The 
actual  compass  of  the  six  battlefields  shown  on  the  military 
map  is  only  about  ten  thousand  acres,  and  yet  upon  this 
small  area  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  men  were,  at  differ- 
ent times,  engaged  in  a  struggle  that  ^deluged  this  historic 
spot  with  blood,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  were  killed,  wounded  and  missing  in  these  memorable 
conflicts. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  on  these  fields  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and,  unlike  the  history  of  other  battlefields, 
every  State,  North  and  South,  was  represented  in  these  ter- 
rific battles  by  valiant  sons  who  now  repose  in  honored 
graves  in  the  beautiful  National  and  Confederate  cemeteries, 
which  will  be  embraced  in  the  area  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  into  a  "  National  Park." 

Resolved,  That  this  society  cordially  indorse  the  plan  and 
project  for  this  National  Park,  and  earnestly  urges  upon 
Congress  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pending  when  modified 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  officers  of  the  Army 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  examine  the  ground, 
and  whose  favorable  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  represent  the  Society  in  this  matter  before  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Congress. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee  Gen.  George  D. 
Ruggles,  Gen.  Orland  Smith,  Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg,  Gen. 
John  T.  Lockman  and  Col.  A.  C.  Hamlin. 

Col.  Hamlin  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  memorialize  Con- 
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gress  to  place  a  suitable  monument  at  the  birthplace  in  Maine 
of  Dorothy  L.  Dix,  the  famous  philanthropist,  and  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

After  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  this  noble  woman  by  the  mover 
of  the  resolution,  it  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  following  committee  :  Col.  A.  C.  Hamlin, 
Gen.  I.  M.  Hedges  and  Capt.  J.  B.  S.  Adams. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Lambert  introduced  the  following  resolution  : 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  desires  to  express 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  its  high  appreciation  of  the  work  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  his  Department  on  the  Battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  and  to  commend  the  Commission, 
Colonel  John  P.  Nicholson,  Major  Charles  A.  Richardson 
and  Major  William  M.  Robbins,  for  the  intelligence  and 
faithfulness  with  which  they  have  accomplished  the  indica- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  lines  of  battle,  especial  praise 
being  due  the  Commission  for  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  avenues  and  the  skill  with  which  the  system  has  been 
plotted,  making  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  field 
possible  and  satisfactory.  The  Society  also  asks  that  the 
continued  support  and  aid  of  the  Government  be  generously 
continued  to  the  Commission,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  undertaking  consistently  with  its  beginning  and 
so  make  the  National  Memorial  at  Gettysburg  worthy  the 
fame  and  the  importance  of  the  greatest  battlefield  of  the 
great  war. 

After  highly  commendatory  remarks  by  Generals  Tremain 
and  Ruggles,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

On  behalf  of  Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  who  was  absent,  the 
Recording  Secretary  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  appoint  a  permanent  committee 
of  thirteen,  who  shall,  on  behalf  of  this  Society,  have  charge 
of  the  fostering  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  honoring  the 
flag  of  our  country,  and  preserving  it  from  desecration,  and 
of  initiating  and  forwarding  legal  measures  to  prevent  such 
desecration.  That  such  committee  shall  join  with,  and  invite 
to  join  with  it,  other  Patriotic  Societies  and  committees  of 
the  same,  to  co-operate  in  the  aforesaid  objects  and  ends. 
That  such  committee  be  directed  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Flag  Association,  a  union  of  Flag  Committees  of 
like  objects.  That  such  committee  have  power  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies, to  fix  its  own  quorum,  and  to  make  its  own  rules, 
and  that  such  committee  shall  be  known  as  the  Flag  Commit- 
tee of  this  Society. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  as  such  committee  : 
Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Gen.  H.  C.  King,  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Beaver, 
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Col   J.  J.  McCook,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Gen.   W.   B.   Frank- 
lin, Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon,  Gen.  D.    E.    Sickles,    Gen.    J.    L 
Chamberlain,  Gen.  J.  G.  Parke,   Gen.   Alex.   S.   Webb,  Gen. 
Geo.  D.  Ruggles  and  Gen.  W.  W.  Henry. 

On  behalf  of  the  Fifth  Corps  it  was  stated  that  the  Corps 
took  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  had  voted  every 
dollar  in  its  treasury  to  the  McClellan  Monument  Fund. 

The  Sixth  Corps  made  a  similar  statement. 

Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Society  to  hold  a  joint 
reunion  of  this  Society  with  the  Societies  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Army  of  West  Virginia,  at  some  central  point  in 
the  near  future,  and  that  the  Board  of  Officers  are  requested 
and  empowered  to  carry  out  this  desire.     Adopted. 

Upon  the  nomination  of  Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.  S. 
N.,  detained  from  this  meeting  by  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
Rear-Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  was  unanimously 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

Gen.  Ruggles  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  be  extended  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
for  the  genial  hospitality  extended  by  them  to  the  Society 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  Re-union  in  the  city  on  its  thirtieth 
anniversary. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  be  extended  to  the  Local  Executive  Committee  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  for  its  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
success  of  this  meeting. 

Capt.  Ray,  on  behalf  of  Encampment  No.  i,  Union  Veteran 
Legion,  invited  the  members  to  its  headquarters,  No.  229 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  they  could  be  assured  of  a  most  hos- 
pitable welcome.     Accepted. 

Gen.  King  announced  that  letters  of  regret  from  Gen.  Fitz 
John  Porter,  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
and  others  had  been  received. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee: 

Chicago,  III.,  October  n,  1899. 
Gen.  Orland  Smith,  President,  Society  Army   of  the  Poto- 
mac, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  now  in  session, 
extends  hearty  congratulations  and  greetings  to   our  sister 
Society  of  the  Potomac.     Grenville  M.  Dodge,  President. 
A.  Hickenlooper,  Secretary. 
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On  motion  of  Gen.  Hedges  this  reply  was  telegraphed  : 

Pittsburgh,  October  11,  1899. 
Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  President,  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  reciprocates  the 
cordial  greetings  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
and  favors  the  joint  re-union  of  all  the  Army  Societies  at 
some  central  point  in  the  near  future. 

Orland  Smith,  President. 
Horatio  C.  King,  Recording  Secretary. 

After  announcements  by  the  Recording  Secretary  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

AFTERNOON. 

After  lunch  open  carriages  sufficient  for  all  the  Society 
and  the  Committee,  assigned  to  point  out  places  of  interest, 
left  the  hotel  at  2  p.  m.,  returning  at  5.  The  drive  was 
through  Schenley  and  Highland  Parks  and  by  the  magnificent 
boulevard,  visiting  en  route  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
unsurpassed  Botanical  Conservatory  and  other  interesting 
features. 

EVENING     EXERCISES. 

Public  exercises  were  held  at  8  p  m.  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
which  was  handsomely  and  appropriately  decorated.  A  large 
portrait  of  Admiral  Dewey,  together  with  numerous  potted 
plants,  adorned  the  stage.  In  a  proscenium  box  were  Mrs. 
Governor  Stone  and  Mrs.  Fitch,  a  daughter  of  General  Sher- 
man, and  other  prominent  visitors.  Frederick  Archer,  Direc- 
tor of  Music  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  interspersed  the  ad- 
dresses with  brilliant  selections  upon  the  organ. 

Gen.  Orland  Smith  presided,  and  shortly  after  eight  called 
the  assembly  to  order  and  presented  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan, 
late  Chaplain  of  the  140th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  to  open 
the  proceedings  with  prayer. 

PRAYER. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Milligan. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  our  Father's  God,  the  King 
of  Kings,  the  Lord  of  Lords,  we  come  before  Thee  now  under 
these  pleasant  auspices  and  ask  the  rich  blessing  that  Thou 
didst  give  to  those  wTho  stood  faithful  and  true  to  all  the 
interests  of  this  great  nation  in  the  days  of  struggle  and 
strife  ;  and  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  dost  permit  so  many  of 
them  to  continue  in  our  midst  after  all  these  long  years,  when 
one  by  one  have  fallen  from  the  ranks  ;  and  we  thank  Thee 
from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  that  Thou  hast  been  unto  us  a 
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God  of  kindness  and  tenderness,  not  only  to  the  great  army 
which  celebrates  this  occasion,  but  to  all  who  have  its  inter- 
ests at  heart.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  kindness  to  us  as  a 
nation,  for  the  goodness  and  the  grace  with  which  Thou  hast 
crowned  the  years  since  that  early  strife,  and  brought  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray  together,  so  that  now  there  is  but  one  flag 
they  march  under,  not  face  to  face  as  enemies  any  more,  but 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  friends  in  a  common  cause.  We 
thank  Thee,  dear  Father,  for  the  mysterious  providence  which 
has  guided  us  in  all  these  years,  and  we  beseech  Thee  to  con- 
tinue to  bless  us,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but  a  great  people.  Let 
Thy  blessing  rest  upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  nation, 
guide  him  in  all  the  great  interests  which  have  been  and  still 
are  before  him  ;  bless  the  Governor  of  this  great  State  of 
ours,  help  him  and  direct  him  in  all  the  affairs  of  our  State. 
Thou  God  of  power,  we  come  to  Thee  now  and  ask  forgive 
ness  for  all  our  sins  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  We  ask 
that  Thou,  God  of  Power  and  God  of  life,  who  went  forth 
with  us  in  strife  for  the  truth  and  the  right,  that  Thou 
wouldst  keep  us,  guard  us  and  guide  with  Thine  everlasting 
love,  and  that  Thou,  the  Grand  Captain  of  our  salvation,  our 
Redeemer,  our  friend  and  our  brother,  wilt  receive  us  all  into 
Thy  kingdom  and  that  we  all  may  be  present  at  the  final  roll 
call  in  Thy  presence.     Amen. 

General  Smith  :  Last  year,  at  our  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Captain  Ray  was  so  kind  as  to  suggest  that  the  thirtieth 
annual  re-union  of  this  society  should  be  held  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  he  promised  us  a  cordial  welcome.  In  pursuance  of  that 
promise,  the  committee  designated  a  number  of  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  Pittsburgh  to  voice  that  welcome,  and  the  gen- 
tleman they  have  selected  to  welcome  us  in  behalf  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Union  Veteran  Legion, 
and  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  is  Judge  F.  H.  Collier,  late  Colonel  of  the  139th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  whom  I  now  take  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you.     (Applause.) 

ADDRESS     OF      HON.     F.     H.     COLLIER. 

Standing  in  this  august  presence  to-night,  surrounded  by 
distinguished  and  gallant  men,  who  have  written  their  deeds 
upon  the  pages  of  their  country's  history  in  its  darkest  hour, 
and  looking  into  faces,  the  sympathetic  faces  of  the  veterans 
before  me,  whose  every  heart  throb  is  a  link  in  that  mystic 
chain  that  binds  us  all  together,  I  pause  and  wonder  whether 
formal  words  of  welcome  are  actually  necessary.  (Applause.) 
Think  you,  comrades,  that  the  men  who  fought,  suffered  and 
struggled  to  save  the  nation's  life  at  Vicksburg  need  formal 
words  of  welcome  to  meet  their  gallant  comrades,  the  heroes 
of  Gettysburg,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  fighting  for  the 
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same  end  ?  Or,  think  you  that  the  sailors  who  served  at  Fort 
Fisher,  Mobile  Bay,  the  Mississippi,  New  Orleans  and  Vicks- 
burg,  under  Farragut,  Porter  and  Foote,  need  words  of  wel- 
come to  meet  their  comrades  who  served  with  Sampson  and 
Schley  and  Dewey  ?  (Applause.)  Think  you  that  the  men 
who  struggled  for  victory  at  Missionary  Ridge,  at  bloody 
Chickamauga  and  at  Atlanta,  struggled  against  shot  and  shell 
in  the  very  jaws  of  hell,  hurled  against  them  by  men  of  their 
own  race,  equally  brave,  think  you  that  they  need  words  of 
welcome  to  meet  their  comrades,  the  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill, 
the  heroes  of  Antietam,  the  heroes  of  Chancellorsville,  the 
heroes  of  the  Wilderness,  the  heroes  of  Petersburg,  the  heroes 
of  Five  Forks,  the  heroes  of  Appomattox  ?  I  trow  not.  But 
custom  has  decreed,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  that  there  shall 
be  on  such  occasions  as  this  some  words  of  formal  welcome, 
and  my  comrades  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
I  now  tender  you  a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  kindred 
veteran  associations  of  this  city  and  county.  (Applause.)  I 
welcome  you  to  historic  ground.  Right  back  here,  almost 
within  sight  of  this  building,  is  the  celebrated  Braddock's 
Field,  where  the  young  Virginia  officer  commenced  his  rise 
to  immortality  and  ended  by  becoming  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Again,  right  before  you,  from  Highland  Park  you 
can  see  the  spot  where  this  wonderful  young  man  built  his 
raft  and  crossed  the  Allegheny  with  his  companion  Gist. 
(Applause.)  It  is  stated  in  history  -  and  you  know  every 
schoolboy  likes  to  read  about  Washington  crossing  the 
Allegheny  in  the  ice  — it  is  stated  in  history  that  he  had  only  a 
hatchet,  with  which  he  and  Gist  built  the  raft  in  one  day. 
Whether  that  was  the  same  hatchet  that  cut  down  the  his- 
torical tree  I  leave  to  your  imagination  to  determine. 

But,  comrades,  back  of  us  again  just  a  few  miles  are  the 
defiles  of  Turtle  Creek,  where  the  brave  Bouquet  defeated 
Guyasutha  and  his  Indian  allies.  The  same  tactics  were 
tried  on  that  occasion  that  were  tried  against  Braddock,  but 
Bouquet  had  learned  from  Washington  how  to  fight  Indians, 
and  when  defeat  looked  certain,  by  stratagem  pretending  to 
retreat,  he  turned  upon  them,  gave  them  the  bayonet,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt.  (Applause.)  Over 
here,  when  we  were  at  Highland  Park,  if  you  had  looked 
straight  across  the  Allegheny  to  a  beautiful  meadow  with  a 
cluster  of  trees  upon  it,  you  could  have  seen  the  spot  where 
lie  the  bones  of  that  gallant  Indian  Guyasutha,  who  fought 
Bouquet  so  bravely  in  defense  of  his  home  and  hunting 
grounds  ;  and  then  again,  down  here  at  the  point  is  old  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  as  it  was  first  called,  and  afterward  Fort  Pitt  ;  its 
remains  are  there  yet,  preserved  in  its  block  house  by  the 
noble  Daughters  of  the  American   Revolution      (Applause.) 

And,  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  every  foot  of 
ground  you  travel  over  to-day,  and  every  foot  of  ground  you 
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will  travel  over  to-morrow,  is  historic  in  the  building  and 
making  of  this  great  nation,  and  calls  up  to  memory  the 
deeds  of  many  heroes.  But,  comrades  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  greater  than  all,  and  sweeter  than  all, 
I  give  you  a  soldier's  welcome,  a  welcome  known  only  to  a 
soldier.  I  give  you  the  welcome  of  soldiers  to  whom  the 
honor  of  their  flag  is  a  cult,  to  whom  patriotism  is  a  religion, 
and  who  are  determined,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  determined,  that  whenever,  wherever  and  how- 
ever their  flag  is  unfurled,  it  shall  never  comeignominiously 
down.  (Great  applause.)  And  I  give  you  the  welcome  of 
sailors,  whose  watchword  is  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  and 
who  when  their  flag  is  being  shot  away  can  seize  the  trumpet 
and  cry  to  the  men  aloft  in  thunder  tones,  "  Nail  the  colors 
to  the  masthead  !"    (Great  applause.) 

These  are  the  men  whose  welcome  I  extend  to  you  to-night, 
with  the  added  invocation,  God  bless  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  !     (Applause.) 

General  Smith  :  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  George  A.  Kelly,  who,  upon  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  will  extend  to  us  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

ADDRESS     OF      MR.     GEORGE     A.     KELLY. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  :  It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  feel 
some  embarrassment  as  I  stand  before  you  to-night,  having 
been  called  upon  suddenly  to  act  as  the  substitute  for  one 
whose  known  ability  as  a  speaker  would  have  ensured  to  you 
an  address  of  welcome  worthy  of  this  occasion.  I  refer  to 
our  distinguished  townsman,  Mr.  George  H.  Anderson. 
(Applause.)  But  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  here  to-night,  and 
it  is  a  privilege,  even  though  it  be  an  accidental  one,  of  ex- 
pressing to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  our 
great  gratification  in  your  having  selected  our  city  as  the 
place  for  your  re-union.  You  have  conferred  a  signal  honor 
upon  us.  We  congratulate  you  upon  these  re-unions,  made 
so  delightful  by  the  fraternal  and  social  pleasures  connected 
with  them,  the  renewal  of  old  friendships,  the  forming  of 
new  ones,  all  of  which  goes  materially  to  make  up  the  warp 
and  woof  of  pleasant  memories.  (Applause.)  Doubtless  you 
gentlemen,  when  you  once  more  grasp  the  hands  of  old  com- 
rades, and  look  into  their  faces,  you  must  realize  what  has 
been  so  aptly  put  by  the  poet,  that — 

On  every  face,  as  on  a  written  page, 
Each  year  renews  the  autograph  of  age. 

We  are  glad  that  you  have  come  to  our  city.     A  smoky  city 
it  is  at  times,  and  the  clouds  seem  to  almost  obscure  the  sun 
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entirely,  but  you  may  be  sure  its  shadows  do  not  overcloud 
our  hearts  and  lives,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  yours  to  the  fullest  extent. 
(Applause.)  We  congratulate  you  on  being  located  outside 
of  the  smoke  and  gloom  of  the  city's  business  limits,  and  on 
being  upon  the  threshold  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
suburbs.  You  have  to-day,  as  I  am  informed,  gone  to  our 
homes,  and  witnessed  our  beautiful  scenery,  our  parks,  this 
magnificent  building  (Carnegie  Library  Hall)  and  the  con- 
servatory, which  are  monuments  of  the  munificence  of  two  of 
our  citizens  who  cherish  for  us  the  deepest  affection.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  trust  that  during  your  stay  here  you  will  have 
such  a  pleasant  reunion  that  you  will  carry  away  with  you 
most  happy  memories  of  Pittsburgh.  We  feel  honored  by  your 
presence  as  the  representative  of  that  mighty  host  who  left 
home  and  friends  willingly  and  fearlessly,  who  went  forth  to 
do  battle  for  their  country,  and  who  in  time  restored  to  us 
the  country,  once  more  prosperous  and  happy.  (Applause.) 
We  tender  to  you  the  warmest  of  welcomes,  springing  as  it 
does  from  the  inmost  depths  of  our  grateful  affection,  and  we 
believe  that  we  cannot  do  enough  to  make  your  stay  delight- 
ful. When  we  look  into  your  faces  we  cannot  help  associat- 
ing you  with  that  noble  host  of  men  who  went  forth  and 
battled  for  the  country's  rights,  nor  can  we  help  associating 
you  with  those  who  sacrificed  their  own  lives,  nor  can  we  help 
associating  you  with  that  bright  galaxy  of  stars  developed  by 
the  dark  night  of  the  rebellion — Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman, 
Sheridan  and  others.  (Great  applause.)  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  had  a  grand  history  from  its  inception  clear  down  to 
Appomattox.  Along  the  blood-stained  track  of  your  many 
battles,  what  royal  devotion,  what  courage,  what  patience 
were  exhibited,  and  what  heroic  deeds  performed  by  soldiers 
in  a  great  cause.  And  we  rejoice  with  you  in  the  glorious 
record  you  have  made  as  we  think  of  the  dark  hours  when 
you  accepted  the  gauge  of  battle,  regarding  your  lives  as 
nothing  to  the  demands  of  your  country.  (Applause.)  How 
glorious  the  result,  the  republic  saved  and  the  union  estab- 
lished for  all  time,  not  one  star  erased  from  the  blue  field  of 
our  glorious  flag,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet  fully 
realized — 

A  union  of  lakes,  a  union  of  lands, 

A  union  of  states  none  can  sever, 
A  union  of  hearts,  a  union  of  hands, 

And  the  flag  of  onr  union  forever.     (Applause.) 

General  Smith  :  We  are  fortunate  to-night  in  having  with 
us  one  who  is  so  well  known  to  us  all,  and  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  extend  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  State  words  of  wel- 
come. I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Hon. 
William  A.  Stone,   Governor  of   Pennsylvania      (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS     OF     HON.     WILLIAM     A.     STONE. 

Mr.  President,  Comrades,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
have  been  for  two  days  up  at  Loretto,  in  company  with  the 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  if  my  remarks  are  some- 
what solemn  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to 
the  softening  influences  which  I  have  been  under.  (Laughter.) 
I  am  here  to  welcome  you  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
don't  compose  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  might 
have  been  convinced  that  I  did  a  few  weeks  after  my  in- 
auguration, but  I  have  been  in  office  long  enough  now  to  dis- 
cover that  I  am  not  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
(Laughter.)  But  in  so  far  as  I  represent  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  bid  you  a  hearty  welcome.  (Applause.)  I  feel 
somewhat  modest  in  standing  before  men  who  have  done  so 
much  for  the  preservation  of  the  country  and  the  union  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  ;  and  I  am  aware  that  I  am  in  the  presence 
of  men,  many  of  whom  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  troops  and 
remained  in  the  army  until  the  war  was  over.  I  didn't  do 
that,  and  I  feel  it  is  no  more  than  honest  that  I  should  explain 
the  situation  in  the  beginning.  (Laughter.)  I  came  into  the 
army  when  the  war  was  pretty  nearly  all  over,  and  I  was  glad 
of  it,  I  wasn't  sorry.  (Laughter.)  But  still  I  was  in  the 
army,  and  I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  me. 
I  didn't  enlist  in  the  last  war  with  Spain  because  it  was  over 
before  I  could  get  round  to  it.  (Laughter.)  I  had  a  little  en- 
gagement in  the  State  to  attend  to  first,  and  when  I  had  con- 
cluded that  engagement  the  war  was  over.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  read  of  many  complaints  and  many  criticisms  upon  the 
officers  and  the  administration  of  that  war.  They  were  en- 
tirely new  to  me,  novel.  I  have  read  that  the  beef  was  canned 
beef,  and  that  it  was  preserved  by  artificial  means.  (Laughter.) 
But  I  don't  remember  to  have  been  interfered  with  by  any 
canned  beef  when  I  was  in  the  army,  and  the  beef  at  that 
time  furnished  us  was  not  preserved.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) Of  course  that  was  a  good  while  ago,  but  I  can  re- 
member some  things  pretty  clearly.  I  can  remember  a  good 
bit  of  it  pretty  fully,  and  all  about  the  rations  furnished  us 
during  the  war,  and  there  was  no  one  that  I  heard  tell  about 
that  complained  in  that  war  that  the  hard  tack  was  not  pre- 
served, and  I  think  if  there  was  any  one  thing  that  would 
endure  the  ravages  of  time  it  was  army  hard  tack.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  But  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  services 
wrought  by  the  soldiers  of  that  war,  Just  now  we  are  all 
full — not  entirely  all  of  us — but  we  are  all  full  of  the  recol- 
lection of  the  recent  Spanish  war,  and  I  want  to  stand  here 
and  claim  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army,  that  the  recent 
Spanish  war  is  but  a  harvest  of  the  crop  which  they  sowed 
from  '6j  to  '65.  (Applause.)  It  was  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
Union  army,  the  grand  patriotism  of  Lincoln's  soldiers,  which 
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only  reached  its  full  fruition  when  the  treaty  with  Spain  was 
signed.  (Applause.)  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  this 
country  in  1492,  but  Spain  did  not  discover  it  until  1898. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  And  it  didn't  realize  how  great 
and  strong  and  powerful  we  have  grown  as  a  nation. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  disappointed  the  critics  of  the 
civilized  world  had  the  Southern  Confederacy  been  success- 
ful and  the  Union  of  the  United  States  had  been  destroyed. 
It  was  expected  that  would  have  been  the  result,  not  only  by 
the  statesmen  of  the  world,  but  by  the  critique  soldiers  of 
the  world. 

Suppose  the  Southern  Confederacy  had  succeeded,  where 
would  we  have  been  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain?  Why,  we 
would  have  had  no  country  to  begin  with  ;  we  would  not 
have  had  as  we  have  now  a  lot  of  States  which,  while  they 
now  are  banded  together  by  the  Constitution,  in  that  event, 
there  would  have  been  no  Constitution,  and  the  war  could 
not  have  been  declared  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
for  we  would  have  had  no  President  of  the  United  States  ; 
we  wouldn't  have  had  a  navy  or  an  army,  and  this  country 
would  not  have  been  a  nation  at  all.  We  would  have  been 
like  the  States  in  South  America,  all  independent  and  sov- 
ereign, the  one  to  the  other,  and  if  the  President,  or  if  by 
chance  some  new  confederation  or  contracc  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  States  for  the  common  safety  of  the  nation, 
whoever  might  have  been  vested  with  temporary  authority 
for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  could  not  have  declared 
war  unless  it  was  put  to  vote  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  and  fancy  a  Pennsylvania  legislature  declaring  war 
against  a  foreign  country.  And,  therefore,  I  say,  that  the 
men  who  fought  for  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  war  of  the 
Civil  Rebellion  have  never  begun  to  realize  what  they  were 
fighting  for  to  its  fullest  extent.  (Applause.)  They  were 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  this  Union,  and  they  were 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  good  government,  morality 
and  Christianity  the  world  over,  and  they  won  the  fight.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  did  not  know  what  we  were  two  years  ago, 
didn't  realize  that  we  had  grown  to  be  a  great  nation,  and  a 
great  power  among  the  civil  powers  of  the  world,  but  we 
realize  it  now.  (Applause.)  We  did  not  know  we  had  an 
army,  we  did  not  know  we  had  a  navy,  but  now  the  whole 
world  knows  we  have  got  both  an  army  and  a  navy,  and 
wherever  that  flag  may  be  carried,  into  whatever  field  or  sea, 
to-day  it  protects  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  a 
new  power,  a  new  comfort  and  a  new  protection.   (Applause.) 

We  did  not  know  we  had  a  Dewey  or  a  Schley  or  a  Samp- 
son. (Applause.)  One  of  the  grandest  and  brightest  pages 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  history  of  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  whenever  the  occasion  has  called  for  a  man,  on  land 
or  sea,  the  man  has  been  there  waiting.     (Applause.)      When 
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the  colonies  were  struggling  for  their  independence,  and  we 
needed  a  man,  Washington  was  there  to  answer  to  the  roll 
call;  and  in  the  great  Civil  War,  when  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  demanded  a  standard 
bearer,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  forthcoming.  (Applause.) 
When  our  armies  met  reverses  and  lost  great  battles,  and 
General  after  General  had  been  tried  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting,  and  there  was  a  great  cry  went  up  from  all 
over  this  country  for  the  right  man,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was 
there.  (Applause.)  And  in  the  recent  war,  which  lasted  less 
than  three  months,  the  man  was  there,  and  George  Dewey 
came  to  the  front  when  he  was  wanted.     (Applause.) 

I  have  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  future  history  of 
this  country,  as  I  have  most  complete  confidence  in  its  pres- 
ent state.  I  realize  what  I  have  never  realized  before,  until 
this  difficulty  with  Spain  arose,  what  we  have  grown  to  be 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  I  realize  to- 
night, as  I  look  into  the  faces  of  men  whom  I  personally 
know,  who  gave  four  years  to  the  service  of  their  country.  I 
realize  to-night  that  all  of  our  power,  all  of  our  wealth,  all  of 
our  greatness,  all  we  are  to-night,  and  all  we  ever  will  be,  is 
due  to  the  men  who  fought  in  the  Northern  armies  during 
the  great  civil  conflict.  (Great  applause.)  You  have  behaved 
yourselves  as  a  returning  body  of  soldiers  with  dignity,  with 
humanity,  and  with  all  that  nice  distinction  due  to  a  conquered 
foe,  which  has  resulted  in  the  complete  unification  of  this 
whole  country.     (Applause.) 

For  thirty-three  years  we  talked  about  the  bloody  chasm 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  but  the  Spanish  war  re- 
moved every  trace  of  it,  and  filled  that  chasm  completely,  and 
smoothed  it  over,  so  that  to  day  there  is  no  longer  any  North 
or  any  South,  but  all  one  reunited  country,  following  under 
one  flag,  wearing  one  uniform,  loving  one  nation,  and  ready 
to  fight  for  the  safety  of  the  nation.     (Applause.) 

When  William  McKinley  named  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  old  Joe 
Wheeler  to  command  our  armies  in  the  last  struggle,  he  not 
only  did  much  to  remove  all  this  bitterness,  but  he  performed 
an  act  that  found  a  fraternal  approval  in  the  minds  of  every 
Northern  soldier  all  over  this  country.  (Applause.)  If  we 
could  not  entirely  destroy  each  other  through  four  years  of 
long  war,  reunited,  what  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can 
destroy  us  now?  But  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  long  speech, 
I  am  onlyhere  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  behalf  of  my  State. 

There  is  nothing  that  I  can  say  that  will  add  one  particle 
of  shade  or  shadow  to  the  keen  recollections  of  the  service 
which  you  performed.  My  experiences  are  limited,  I  can 
count  my  battles  on  the  fingers  of  my  one  hand,  even  if  I  had 
two  or  three  of  them  amputated.  (Laughter.)  I  don't  pose  as 
a  great  warrior,  but  I  am  full  of  the  belief  that  the  men  who 
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fought  in  the  Union  Army  performed  much  more  than  they 
knew  at  the  time,  and  much  more  than  I  can  even  speak  of, 
and,  by  reason  of  that,  I  am  sure  we  are  destined  to  become 
the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (Applause  )  All 
that  we  shall  do,  all  that  the  other  nations  which  shall  follow 
our  example  will  do,  all  the  other  countries  that  shall  be 
strengthened  and  sustained  by  us,  all  the  glorious  principles 
of  our  government  which  we  will  teach  to  other  nations — 
all  this  and  much  more  is  the  result  of  your  services  in 
the  Civil  War.     (Great  Applause.) 

General  Smith  :  The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is  true,  is  only 
a  part  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  a  very  import- 
ant part  and  we  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  a  welcome  from 
that  city,  through  its  popular  Mayor,  Hon.  William  H.  Diehl, 
whom  I  now  present.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS    OF    WILLIAM    H.    DIEHL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  :  The  distinguished  privilege  has 
been  accorded  me  of  welcoming  you  to  Pittsburgh,  and  speak- 
ing for  myself  personally,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  extend  to 
you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  ciiy.  It  is  a  great  honor 
that  has  been  conferred  upon  Pittsburgh  to  have  the  grand  old 
Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  meet  here  for  its  thirtieth 
annual  reunion.  You  have  come  to  this,  the  world's  indus- 
trial metropolis,  for  your  annual  hand-clasp  of  comradeship  ; 
to  renew  old  associations  of  the  battle-field,  the  bivouac,  and 
the  camp,  and  to  rekindle  the  inspiriting  camp-fires  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  around  which  to  fight,  in  spirit,  the 
old  battles  over  again.  We  thank  you  for  honoring  our  city 
with  your  presence ;  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  and 
assure  you  that  we  will  do  our  very  best  to  make  it  extremely 
pleasant  for  you  while  here.     (Applause.) 

In  coming  to  Pittsburgh  you  will  find  hospitality  and  patriot- 
ism so  largely  commingled  and  so  strongly  demonstrative, 
when  it  comes  to  welcoming  those  who  have  gone  forth  to 
battle  for  their  country's  defense  and  honor,  that  before  you 
leave  us  you  will  have  a  full  and  convincing  realization  of 
what  a  Pittsburgh  welcome  means.  It  was  but  recently  that 
Pittsburgh  showed  to  the  country  what  she  is  capable  oi  in 
that  line  in  the  magnificent  welcome  home  from  the  Philip- 
pines of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  the  grandest 
reception  ever  given  a  body  of  American  soldiers  returning 
from  the  battle-field  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  took  part  with  us. 
But  in  honoring  the  soldiers  of  the  Spanish   and   the   Philip- 
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pine  wars  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  are  by  no  means  for- 
gotten by  Pittsburgh,  neither  are  the  magnificent  services 
which  they  performed  on  Southern  battle-fields.  Both  are 
still  remembered  and  appreciated  to  their  full  worth,  and  the 
brave  men  who  sprang  to  the  defense  of  and  saved  the  Union 
in  1861  and  '65  ;  are  yet  held  in  the  highest  honor  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  heroic  services  and  sacrifices  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them. 
(Applause.) 

You  perpetuate  in  your  society  the  splendid  valor  and  the 
undying  fame  of  one  of  the  grandest  armies  ever  organized 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  with  a  roll  of  commanders  em- 
bracing the  names  of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  soldiers  in 
our  country's  history.  We  of  Pittsburgh  claim  a  goodly  share 
in  the  fame  that  attaches  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its 
history,  for  we  cannot  forget  that  we  contributed  a  large 
number  of  organizations  and  many  distinguished  soldiers  to 
its  ranks.  From  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  went  the  61st,  62d, 
63d,  101st,  io2d,  103d,  105th,  123d,  136th,  139th,  140th,  and 
155th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  the  8th  and  9th  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  the  famous  Knapp's,  Hampton  and  Thompson's 
Batteries,  and  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  all  of  which 
gave  notable  account  of  themselves  on  many  a  hard  fought 
field.  The  Sixth  United  States  Regular  Cavalry  was  also  or- 
ganized in  Pittsburgh  in  1861,  its  colonel  being  at  that  time  the 
subsequent  c  ^rps  commander,  General  W.  H.  Emery.  Anions 
the  gallant  Pittsburgh  soldiers  who  went  from  Pittsburgh  with 
the  regiments  sent  from  here  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  were  General  Alexander 
Hays,  who  fell  at  Spottsylvania;  General  C.  F.  Jackson,  killed 
at  Fredericksburg  ;  Colonel  Sam.  Black,  Colonel  James  H. 
Childs,  and  Colonel  O.  H.  Ripley,  who  fought  their  last  fight  at 
Gaines  Mill,  Antietam,  and  Fair  Oaks.  You  will  thus  see  how 
closely  Pittsburgh  is  bound  up  in  your  splendid  society,  and 
what  a  particularly  strong  interest  your  coming  here  has  for 
the  city.  When  you  are  reviving  the  memories  of  Malvern  Hill, 
Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  Spottsylvania, 
Fair  Oaks,  Gaines  Mill,  Gettysburg,  Cold  Harbor,  Five 
Forks,  the  Peninsula,  the  Wilderness,  up  to  the  final  scene  of 
all  and  the  grand  climax  of  the  superb  conduct  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Appomattox,  most  of  you  will  no  doubt  re- 
callwith  vivid  recollection  the  conspicuous  part  played  in  all 
those  battles  by  the  soldiers  from  Pittsburgh.     (App'ause.) 

There  is  much  in  Pittsburgh  to  interest  you,  and  you  are 
very  cordially  invited  to  inspect  it  all.  Here  you  will  see 
the  fires  of  prosperity  burning  at  their  brightest,  and  a  veri- 
table wonderland  of  industrial  achievement  open  for  your 
gaze.  You  will  see  how  the  armor  plate  for  the  battleships 
that  enabled  Dewey,  Schley,  and  Sampson  to  win  their  grand 
victories  in  our  last  war  was  forged  in  Pittsburgh  mill?,  in  the 
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duplicates  of  that  armor  plate  now  in  course  of  manufacture 
for  war  vessels,  and  will  see  counterparts  made  of  those  great 
projectiles  that  s*o  ruthlessly  shattered  the  proud  fleets  of 
Spain  at  Manilaand  Santiago.  Butthere  are  many  otherinter- 
esting  things  for  your  inspection,  and  in  once  again  bidding 
you  welcome  to  Pittsburgh  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  stay 
with  us  will  be  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  that  you  will  carry 
away  with  you  on  your  departure  nothing  but  the  most  en- 
joyable recollections.     (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  OF  GENERAL  ORLAND  SMITH,  PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you,  gentlemen, 
in  behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  grate- 
ful recognition  of  the  kind  words  which  you  have  spoken  so 
gracefully  and  generously  this  evening.  (Applause.)  The 
Army  of  the  Potomac  has  pleasant  recollections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Pittsburgh.  They  remember  the  time  when  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburgh  encouraged  them  and  ministered  to  their  wants 
as  they  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  East  and  the  West,  in 
pursuit  of  their  chosen  work.  Pennsylvania  is  to  a  certain 
extent  sacred  soil  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  here  that  they  fought  one  of  the  most 
momentous  battles  in  which  they  were  ever  engaged,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  historical  coincidence  in  connection 
with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  any  nation,  or  the  history  of  the  world,  was  a  change  of 
commanders  of  a  great  army  effected  on  the  march  when  they 
were  pursuing  the  enemy,  or  were  marching  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Your  great  General,  Meade  (applause),  was  called 
to  take  command  of  this  army,  and,  modest  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  his  duty.  He  selected  as  his  confidential  as- 
sistant another  Pennsylvanian,  General  John  F.  Revnolds, 
who  was  requested  to  find  the  enemy,  and  who  found  him  at 
Gettysburg,  but  he  fell,  the  first  conspicuous  martyr,  on  the 
soil  of  his  native  State.     (Applause  ) 

Then  it  was  a  singular  coincidence,  not  brought  about -by 
any  previous  calculation,  that  another  great  General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, General  Hancock,  justly  styled  the  superb,  became 
the  chief  reliance  of  General  Meade  at  the  most  critical  periods 
of  the  great  battle.  (Applause.)  It  was  on  that  field  that  the 
gallant  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — and  I  speak  it  advisedly 
— was  baffled  and  turned  back,  and  never  more  took  part  in 
any  aggressive  movement  during  the  war.  It  was  there,  the 
high  tide  of  the  Rebellion  was  reached,  and  when  on  the  last 
day,  that  last  great  charge  was  made  by  Longstreet's  forces, 
Pickett's    division,    they   attained   that  high   tide  when   they 
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reached  "  the  clump  of  trees,"  bat  there  they  met  men  from 
Pennsylvania,  confident  of  their  ability  to  cope  with  them,  not 
only  Hancock,  but  soldiers  of  Pennsylvania,  prepared  to 
stand  until  they  died  on  their  own  soil  ;  also  men  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Vermont,  equally  determined  and  equally 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  fighting  to  the  death.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

That  was  a  grand  charge,  that  charge  of  Pickett's  division, 
and  its  gallant  leader,  General  Armistead  (another  coinci- 
dence), who  was  a  former  comrade  and  intimate  friend  of  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  perished  within  his  lines,  almost  in  his  arms. 
At  every  point  where  it  was  necessary  for  a  General  to  be, 
there  was  Hancock.  He  was  severely  wounded,  as  you  re- 
member, but  he  did  not  retire  from  the  fight.  Weltering  in  his 
own  blood,  reclining  upon  his  elbow,  he  remained,  encourag- 
ing his  men  until  he  heard  the  cry  of  victory,  when  he  was 
satisfied  to  be  taken  from  the  field.     (Applause.) 

I  say  this  was  the  high  tide  of  the  Rebellion,  but  the  work 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  done.  It  was  necessary 
to  follow  on,  and  follow  on  they  did  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Petersburg,  finally  ending  at 
Appomattox,  where  by  their  heroic  efforts  they  re-estab- 
lished the  foundations  of  the  Government  and  by  their  mag- 
nimity  encouraged  the  movement  which  has  resulted  in  our 
great  and  glorious  Republic,  pictured  to  us  so  ably  and  viv- 
idly to-night  by  Governor  Stone 

The  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  much  to  do  with 
the  restoration  of  good  feeling  between  the  North  and  South 
until  we  have  to-day  the  greatest  Republic  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Not  a  menace  to  other  nations,  but  a  beacon 
light  welcoming  and  beckoning  the  people  of  the  world  to 
a  higher  and  grander  civilization.  In  behalf  of  such  men  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  very 
cordial  welcome.     (Applause.) 


General  Smith  :  We  have  with  us  to-night  a  gentleman 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  various  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
6th  Corps,  and  whose  fame  has  not  been  limited  to  his  ser- 
vices in  the  army,  but  who  since  that  time  has  become  a  well- 
known  jurist  upon  the  bench  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
adds  to  all  his  other  accomplishments  that  of  poet.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you  now  as  the  poet  of 
the  evening,  General  Martin  T.  McMahon,  of  New  York 
city.     (Loud  applause.) 
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POEM. 

ODE    TO    THE    REPUBLIC. 

[morituri  te  salutant.J 

By  Brevet  Major-General  Martin  T.  McMahon. 

And  we  departing,  not  in  stern  array 

Nor  armed  in  steel  nor  shielded,  yet  in  truth 
Not  more  unready  than  in  other  day, 

When  proud  and  forward  in  unflinching  youth, 
We  stood  to  guard  her  even  to  the  death 

That  welcomed  many  and  to  us  is  near, 
Who  felt  on  many  fields  his  with' ring  breath 

And  blenched  not  for  the  horror  or  the  fear, 
Greet  the  Republic  who  divinely  stands 

Crowned  with  the  laurels  of  the  land  and  sea, 
The  dripping  sword  still  vibrant  in  her  hands. 

Her  gaze  upon  the  things  that  are  to  be. 

True  Christ-bearer  from  over  the  seas, 

Prophet  lord  of  the  untraveled  deep, 
Star-led  master  of  billow  and  breeze, 

Knight  defiant  of  the  tempest  sweep, 
When  from  the  prow  of  the  caravel 

Santa  Maria  in  twilight  gray, 
You  lost  the  sound  of  the  Vesper  bell 

And  the  fading  green  of  the  inner  bay, 
There  lay  before  you  the  vast  unknown, 

Wild  sea  birds  fluttered  above  each  crest 
Where  canvas  of  man  had  never  flown, 

The  sea,  like  them,  was  never  at  rest. 

In  desperate  and  despairing  days  at  last 

A  message— such  the  dove  bore  to  the  ark— 
A  floating  weed  upon  the  waters  passed. 

And  therewith  daylight  broke  upon  the  dark, 
Foreshadowing  all  the  splendor  of  your  dreams. 

Did  he  who  took  the  olive  from  the  beak 
Of  the  returning  dove  behold  the  gleams 

Of  future  glory  from  the  lonesome  peak 
Such  as  were  yours  when  from  the  shallop's  mast 

The  cry  of  land  was  heard,  and  there  before 
The  verdure  of  the  picket  islands  passed 

And  gray  seas  broke  upon  a  friendly  shore  ? 
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From  threatening  breaker  unto  mountain  crest, 

From  where  the  ice-locked  cruel  North  seas  killed 
The  men  who  later  went  like  you  in  quest 

Of  high  emprise  still  standing  unfulfilled — 
Unto  the  troubled  South  Sea's  land  of  fire, 

There  came  behind  you  all  that  God  commands, 
There  rose  before  you  all  that  men  desire— 

The  Christ,  the  cross,  His  symbol,  and  the  lands 
Outbursting  with  imagined  gold,  and  States 

That  grew  and  flourished  and  are  great  and  strong, 
Exempt  from  all  the  Old  World's  fears  and  hates— 

And  one  among  the  many  is  our  own. 
She  spake  in  battle  tones  against  the  wrong 

Of  selling  men  where'er  her  flag  is  flown  ; 
And  now  it  flies  where  millions  have  been  bought 

And  held  by  right  of  conquest— vampire  ghost 
Of  steel-clad  tyranny  that  live'cl  and  wrought 

In  barbarous  days  unnumbered  ills.     The  boast 
Of  this  fair  emblem  that  shall  live  through  time. 

Is  this,  that  man  may  not  be  bought  or  made 
To  answer  for  another  nation's  crime, 

Nor  held  in  bondage  for  advance  of  trade 

You  brought  rapine  and  cruel  greed, 

Thraldom  of  men  to  alien  Kings, 
Killing  of  men  because  of  creed  ! 

Later  there  came  the  flag  that  flings 
This  message  blazed  on  every  fold, 

On  every  stripe,  on  every  star, 
To  all  the  winds  blow  hot  or  cold, 

To  all  the  lands  anear  or  far, 
O'er  all  the  seas  that  hem  the  earth, 

From  those  whence  truant  icebergs  drift 
From  manless  wastes  that  gave  them  birth, 

To  where  the  tropic  mountains  lift 
Their  snowy  summits  to  the  sky 

That  man  is  man,  white,  black  or  brown, 
And  free  to  live  and  free  to  die 

Self-ruled.     The  truth  will  not  lie  down. 
Though  cant  and  commerce  hammer  it,  it  stays  ! 

And  when  this  flag  we  fought  for  flies  in  fraud 
Of  this  great  right,  the  cunning  tongue  of  praise 

Of  those  whose  hatred  drove  it  from  abroad, 
In  our  grim  day  of  trial,  should  not  weigh 

To  hold  us  to  the  wrong.     This  is  the  word 
That  I,  reluctant,  yet  feel  bound  to  say  ; 

Condemn  it  if  ye  will,  but  not  unheard  ; 
For  I  sought  not  this  duty,  yet  1  think 

That  he  who  loves  his  country  must  foresee 
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That  where  Atlantic  and  Pacific  drink 

The  waters  of  a  semi-world,  should  be 
Dominion  vast  enough  to  kill  the  thirst 

Of  conquest  in  a  people  that  are  free  ; 
The  lust,  the  curse  of  conquest,  at  its  worst 

In  a  republic  which  has  naught  to  fear 
Or  hope  for  from  the  feeble  or  the  strong. 

Whose  only  motto  is  do  right  and  here — 
And  seek  not  other  lands  to  do  the  wrong. 

My  country,  right  or  wrong  !     A  senseless  cry  ! 

What  is  my  country  but  the  men  who  live 
Within  her  limits  of  the  sea  and  sky, 

Who  hold  her  holy  and  who  freely  give 
Their  lives  when  need  be  for  her  sacred  sake  '? 

They  held  not  back  when  you  and  I  were  young, 
Nor  did  they  think  of  mountain,  sea,  or  lake, 

Or  breadth  of  empire  or  of  t-ongs  unsung, 
Of  killing  men  to  make  them  good  and  free, 

Or  winning  empire  for  commercial  thrift. 
They  sought  not  empire  on  the  land  or  sea  ; 

Their  only  purpose  was  to  bear  and  lift 
Above  the  battle  smoke  the  flag  that  spake 

God's  message  unto  man  that  he  may  live 
Untrammeled  of  his  neighbor  and  partake 

Of  all  he  earns  and  owns,  and  freely  give 
Allegiance  to  the  law  he  helps  to  frame, 

And  not  be  rebel  or  insurgent  when 
A  stranger  flag,  with  thunderous  ships  aflame, 

Commands  submission  unro  foreign  men, 
Whose  laws,  whose  language,  and  whose  place  on  earth 

He  knows  not  of.     If  this  strange  thing  must  be, 
Then  all  we  fought  for  is  of  little  worth, 

Nor  are  we  worthy  to  be  men  or  free. 
Speak  I  too  strongly,  brothers  of  the  past  ? 

If  so,  forgive  me  ;  yet  bear  well  in  mind, 
We  fought  our  fight,  and  fought  it  to  the  last, 

Not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  mankind. 
To  us  befell  the  consecrated  task 

To  make  oar  country  truly  free  and  strong 
In  deathless  unity.     May  we  not  ask 

What  right,  then,  has  our  country  to  be  wrong? 


Genkral  Smith  :  A  good  many  years  ago,  there  went  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  the  gallant  Hooker,  a  de- 
tachment for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, which  was  threatened  with  starvation,  and  as  to  which 
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General  Thomas  intimated  that  although  that  condition  was 
fast  approaching,  the  army  would  stay  there  until  it  starved. 
(Applause.)  With  that  detachment  was  a  young  officer  of 
Pennsylvania,  then  belonging  to  a  New  Jersey  regiment,  the 
33d,  who  ably  performed  his  part  with  all  the  rest  who  went 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  toward  restoring  the  much 
needed  provision  route  to  the  besieged  in  Chattanooga.  He 
pursued  his  course  until  finally,  at  Washington,  he  reunited 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  that  officer  to  you,  Major  William  H.  Lambert, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  will  deliver  the  oration.     (Applause.) 
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ORATION 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 
By  Major  William  H.  Lambert,  U.  S.  V. 


With  each  succeeding-  re-union  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  task  assigned  its  Orator 
becomes  increasingly  difficult. 

The  story  of  the  grand  army  has  been  told  so  elo- 
quently, its  great  battles  have  been  so  forcefully  described, 
its  commanders  have  been  eulogized  so  lovingly,  the 
heroism  and  endurance  of  its  men  have  been  recounted 
with  such  enthusiasm,  such  full  presentation  has  been 
made  of  all  phases  of  its  glorious  history — its  hopes,  its 
fears,  its  defeats,  its  victories,  the  splendid  review  which 
marked  its  passing,  the  controversies  concerning  its  cam- 
paigns— that  there  remains  little  untold. 

The  object  of  the  society  being  memorial  and  historic 
rather  than  philosophic  or  prophetic,  I  am  constrained  to 
choose  a  theme  associated  with  the  past  rather  than  to 
consider  the  questions  of  to-day,  or  the  outlook  for  the 
future,  or  the  trend  of  destiny. 

Thus  constrained,  and  so  limited,  I  ask  your  patience 
whilst  I  strive  to  present  some  phases  of  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States  in  its  greatest  war,  hoping 
that  the  theme  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate  to  this 
occasion,  for  whilst  he  commanded  all  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  his  association  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
ever  closest  and  most  intimate.  It  was  the  only  army 
that  he  personally  visited  and  reviewed,  and  whilst  he 
was  interested  alike  in  the  success  of  all,  the  success  of 
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this  was  of  most  vital  import,  for  upon  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  rested  in  especial  sense,  the  defence  of  the  Cap- 
ital, the  prevention  of  foreign  interference,  the  very  life 
of  the  Nation. 

Such  is  the  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  held,  such  is  the  halo  which  surrounds  his  name 
and  his  history,  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  recall  him  to 
view  as  he  was  before  the  war. 

So  important  was  his  work  during  the  four  eventful 
years,  so  powerful  was  his  influence  then  and  since,  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  realize  how  little  known 
Lincoln  was  to  the  country  at  large  prior  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the 
Presidency. 

He  had  served  a  single  term  in  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  ;  his  name  had  been  presented  to  the  first 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Vice-Presidency  ;  he  had  engaged  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  a  political  debate,  in  many 
respects,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  in  our  history  outside 
the  halls  of  Congress  ;  as  a  result  of  this  debate,  he  had 
secured  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  of  the  State  for 
the  Republican  candidates  for  the  legislature,  which  was 
to  choose  the  United  States  Senator,  but  the  majority  of 
the  legislators  chosen  was  for  Douglas.  The  fame  of  the 
debate  led  a  club  of  young  men  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  invite  Mr.  Lincoln  to  lecture  there,  and,  in  compliance, 
he  made  a  remarkable  address  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in 
the  presence  of  an  audience  which  comprised  some  of  the 
foremost  members  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  because 
of  this  address  he  was  requested  to  deliver  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  New  England  States 

These  speeches  in  New  York  and  the  East  attracted 
the  attention  of  men  influential  in  the  councils  of  the 
party,  who  were  antagonistic  to  the  more  prominent  can- 
didates for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  were 
seeking  a  candidate  who  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
elected. 

Consideration  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  availability,  the  impor- 
tunity of  the   Republican  candidates   for    Governor    in 
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Pennsylvania  and  Indiana — supposedly  doubtful  States — 
local  antagonism  to  Seward  and  Chase,  and  the  intense 
earnestness  of  Lincoln's  friends  in  Illinois  and  adjacent 
Western  States  conjoined  to  secure  for  him  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Seemingly  so  little  impression  had  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
upon  the  people  at  large,  that  the  conservatives  who  de- 
precated the  radical  phrase  of  the  "  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict "  had  apparently  forgotten — if  indeed  they  ever  knew 
— that  months  before  Mr.  Seward  had  uttered  the  objec- 
tionable words,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  asserted  "  A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand;  I  believe  this  government  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free." 

For  the  moment,  the  supreme  fact  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention of  1860  "was  the  defeat  of  Seward  rather  than 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln.  It  was  the  triumph  of  a  pre- 
sumption of  availability  over  pre-eminence  in  intellect  and 
unrivaled  fame." 

In  a  book,  published  in  New  York  in  1859,  entitled 
"  Presidential  Candidates,  containing  Sketches  of  Promi- 
nent Candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  1860,"  sketches  are 
given  of  twenty-one  distinguished  men  ;  in  another 
entitled  "  Our  Living  Representative  Men,"  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  i860,  thirty-four  memoirs  are  given  ;  in 
neither  of  these  books  is  Abraham  Lincoln  named,  except 
incidentally  in  one  of  the  sketches  of  Douglas,  where 
allusion  is  made  to  the  defeat  of  the  former. 

The  exigencies  of  political  literature,  the  necessity  for 
a  biography  of  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  the 
enterprise  of  a  publishing  house,  which  in  the  Spring  of 
i860  put  forth  in  book  form  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates, 
gave  the  great  multitude  the  first  opportunity  to  learn 
somewhat  of  the  man  who  had  been  chosen  in  preference 
to  Seward  and  Chase  and  others  who,  like  them,  had  long 
been  distinguished  in  public  affairs.  The  meagerness  of 
biographical  detail  about  Lincoln  compelled  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  fully  quoted  speeches,  which  gave  physical 
and  mental  substance  to  the  campaign  lives  ;  and  discrim- 
inating readers  saw  that  he  was  possessed  of  no  ordinary 
forensic  ability.     But  withal,  the  fact  remains  that  never, 
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at  so  critical  a  period,  had  a  man  been  chosen  for  so  high 
an  office,  of  whose  fitness  so  little  was  known. 

Elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  minority  of  the  popular 
vote  of  the  United  States,  his  election  followed  by  the 
pronounced  withdrawal  of  several  States,  Mr.  Lincoln 
might  well  be  awed  by  the  stupendous  responsibility 
which  awaited  him.  The  long  period  of  suspense  between 
his  election  and  inauguration  was  fraught  with  intense 
anxiety,  unrelieved  by  any  public  utterance  from  the 
President-elect  until  he  set  forth  from  the  home  to  which 
he  was  never  to  return  alive.  His  touching  farewell  to  his 
Springfield  neighbors,  and  the  series  of  addresses  in 
reply  to  greetings  from  the  various  communities  through 
which  he  passed  on  his  journey  to  the  National  Capital, 
plainly  showed  that  he  appreciated  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
den which  he  was  to  assume,  and  so  far  encouraged  the 
party  which  had  elected  him  ;  but  they  gave  little  evidence 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  impending  responsibility. 

In  the  lurid  light  of  after  events,  the  assertion  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  in  Independence  Hall  that,  rather  than 
surrender  the  principles  which  had  been  declared  there, 
he  would  be  assassinated  on  the  spot,  stands  pre-eminent 
as  indicating  the  source  and  the  courage  of  his  political 
convictions  ;  whilst  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  its  utter- 
ance, he  had  been  warned  of  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him, 
removes  from  these  words  any  suspicion  of  striving  for 
rhetorical  effect,  and  invests  them  with  the  solemnity  of 
prophecy. 

The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  new  President  was 
awaited  with  painful  solicitude.  Apprehension  that,  in 
hope  of  averting  disaster,  he  might  yield  somewhat  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  had  been  elected ;  fear  that,  in 
retaliation  for  threats  of  disunion,  he  might  determine 
upon  desperate  assault  on  the  rights  of  the  revolted 
and  threatening  States ;  mistrust  that  he  might  prove  un- 
equal to  the  Nation's  supreme  exigency,  combined  to  in- 
tensify anxiety.*  The  address  failed  to  satisfy  extremists, 
either  North  or  South,  but  the  loyal  people  of  the  free 
States  were  delighted  with  the  manifest  determination  of 
the  President  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  gov- 
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ernment  he  had  sworn  to  uphold.  But  his  solemn  assur- 
ance that  he  would  in  no  wise  endanger  the  property, 
peace,  and  security  of  any  section  of  the  country ;  that 
it  was  his  purpose  to  administer  the  government  as  it  had 
come  to  him,  and  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  by  any  act  of 
his  to  his  successor ;  and  his  appeal  to  the  memories  of 
the  past  and  the  common  interests  of  the  present  were 
alike  powerless  to  recall  the  revolted  States  to  their  alle- 
giance, or  to  restrain  the  action  of  other  States,  bent  on 
following  their  example.  Anticipating  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy had  been  proclaimed,  and  now  its  troops  were 
arrayed  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  whilst 
the  absence  of  efforts  of  repression  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  so  proudly  declared  by 
the  States  in  rebellion,  was  to  be  accomplished. 

For  weeks  succeeding  his  inauguration,  the  new  Presi- 
dent awaited  the  progress  of  events — the  policy  of  laissez- 
faire  seemed  to  have  been  adopted.  Some  tentative 
efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  forts  within 
the  limits  of  the  insurgent  territory,  but  apparently  the 
Nation  was  drifting  to  death. 

But  the  shot  on  Sumter  wrought  instant  and  wondrous 
change.  However  uncertain  may  have  been  Abraham 
Lincoln's  views  as  to  the  method  of  maintaining  the 
Union,  his  purpose  to  maintain  it  had  been  positively  de- 
clared ;  and  from  the  moment  the  flag  was  fired  upon,  the 
method  was  no  longer  in  doubt.  The  call  of  April  15, 
1 86 1,  was  the  answer  to  the  challenge  of  Charleston  Har- 
bor. We  know  now  that  the  number  of  men  called  forth 
was  strangely  inadequate  to  the  work  to  be  done  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  call  was  less  in  the  number  of  men  it 
evoked  than  in  the  assertion  that  armed  rebellion  was  to 
be  confronted,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Nation  was  to 
be  put  forth  not  for  revenge  or  for  conquest,  but  for  its 
own  preservation,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  choice  of  the  battle-ground,  as  well  as  the  conduct 
of  the  battle,  measures  the  fitness  of  the  leader.  On  the 
ground  of  National  existence  the  great  battle  was  begun  ; 
at  times  the  cloud  and  the  smoke  of  the  awful  four  years' 
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conflict  may  have  obscured  and  hidden  the  field,  but  on 
that  ground  the  final  victory  was  won. 

President  Lincoln  had  chosen  the  field  on  which  the 
battle  for  the  Nation's  life  was  to  be  fought ;  was  he  com- 
petent to  direct  its  conduct  ? 

Previous  to  his  entrance  upon  the  Presidency,  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  display  any  marked  ability  for  the 
administration  of  great  affairs,  but  the  inception  of  the 
War  demonstrated  that  the  hour  and  the  man  had  met. 
From  the  beginning  of  armed  hostilities  until  the  close  of 
his  earthly  career,  he  showed  that  he  possessed  pre-emi- 
nent qualifications  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

1  shall  not  attempt  to  epitomize  the  story  of  his  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Neither  time  nor  disposition  will  per- 
mit me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  controversies  con- 
cerning his  dealings  with  his  subordinates,  civil  and  mili- 
tary ;  but,  craving  your  indulgence  for  the  re-presenta- 
tion of  a  familiar  theme,  I  shall  endeavor  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  characteristics  which,  in  my  judgment,  con- 
duced to  Abraham  Lincoln's  success  as  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Destitute  of  experience  in  statecraft,  with  no  precedent 
either  in  our  own  history  or  in  that  of  other  lands  to 
guide  him,  the  task  which  confronted  the  President  was 
of  appalling  magnitude.  He  had  called  to  his  cabinet  the 
chief  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  men  whose 
greater  experience  in  public  affairs  and  whose  admitted 
ability  and  acquirements  justified  their  selection,  and 
might  well  indeed  have  induced  him  to  submit  to  their 
direction,  but  he  realized  that  as  President  he  could  not, 
if  he  would,  transfer  the  obligations  of  his  office.  What- 
ever doubts  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  his  advisers 
as  to  the  President's  willingness  and  fitness  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  his  station  were  soon  dispelled,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  dominated  his  ad- 
ministration from  the  beginning,  when  he  notified  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "  If  this  must  be  done,  I  must  do  it; 
still,  upon  points  arising  in  its  progress,  I  wish  and  sup- 
pose I  am  entitled  to  have  the  advice  of  all  the  cabinet," 
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to  the  close,  when  he  advised  the  Licutenant-Gcneral, 
"  You  are  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  political 
questions  ;  such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own 
hands  and  will  submit  them  to  no  military  conferences  or 
conventions." 

The  responsibility  so  accepted,  he  never  endeavored  to 
evade,  and  he  never  sought  shelter  for  himself  behind  his 
subordinates  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  them  praise  for 
success,  and  took  upon  himself  blame  for  failure  in  ac- 
tions which  he  had  suggested,  ordered,  or  permitted. 
What  he  said  of  General  Meade  was  typical  of  the  Presi- 
dent's attitude:  "  The  honor  will  be  his  if  he  succeeds,  and 
the  blame  may  be  mine  if  he  fails."  Not  less  character- 
istic of  his  sense  of  responsibility  was  his  declaration  to 
citizens  of  Missouri,  "  I  hold  whoever  commands  in  Mis- 
souri or  elsewhere  responsible  to  me,  and  not  to  either 
Radicals  or  Conservatives.  It  is  my  duty  to  hear  all, 
but  at  last  I  must  within  my  sphere  judge  what  to  do  and 
what  to  forbear." 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  presented  to  President  Lin- 
coln an  opportunity  not  of  his  seeking,  but  of  which  he 
might  well  avail  himself.  However  specious  the  plea  of 
State  rights,  however  disguised  might  be  the  chief  motive 
which  prompted  the  secession  of  the  revolting  States,  he 
knew,  as  the  people  knew,  that  slavery  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  rebellion.  He  had  long  foreseen  that  the  country 
could  not  permanently  endure  partially  slave,  partially 
free  ;  he  knew  that  slaverv  had  been  the  basis  of  the  con- 
troversies and  dangers  of  the  past.  If  tradition  may  be 
believed,  in  his  early  manhood  he  had  declared  that  if 
ever  he  should  have  a  chance,  he  would  hit  slavery  hard, 
and  now  the  chance  had  come.  Slavery  was  attempting 
the  destruction  of  the  Republic,  and  by  its  own  appeal  to 
arms  was  offering  an  opportunity  for  a  counter-blow 
which  might  forever  destroy  an  institution  whose  malign 
influence  had  long  controlled  national  affairs,  and  endan- 
gered the  perpetuity  of  the  Nation.  He  was  President 
and  Commander-in-Chief ;  behind  him  was  a  great  party 
enthusiastic  for  the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  the  slave, 
and  urgent  for  its  issue  ;  the  temptation  was  great,  but  it 
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did  not  sway  him  from  his  duty.     He  had  been  the  nom- 
inee of  a  party,  but  he  had  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  neither  hope  of  partisan  gain  nor  per- 
sonal gratification  could  swerve  him  from  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  obligation  of  his  oath. 

"  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
.  .  .  .  What  I  do  about  slavery  .  .  .  1  do  because 
I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear, 
I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save 
the  Union." 

"  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot 
remember  when  1  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet  I  have 
never  understood  that  the  presidency  conferred  upon  me 
an  unrestricted  right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment 
and  feeling.  It  was  in  the  oath  I  took  that  I  would,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take  the 
office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that 
I  might  take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in 
using  the  power.  I  understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary 
civil  administration  this  oath  even  forbade  me  to  prac- 
tically indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  .  .  .  And  I  aver  that,  to 
this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act  in  mere  deference  to 
my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery." 

With  clear  view,  and  steadfast  purpose,  President  Lin- 
coln devoted  his  life  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  he  made  himself  servant  unto  all  that  he 
might  gain  the  more.  Subordinating  self,  personal  pre- 
judices and  partisan  feelings  were  not  allowed  to  obtrude 
between  him  and  his  conception  of  the  country's  need. 
Possession  of  ability  to  serve  the  cause  was  the  essential 
qualification  for  high  office  and  honor,  and  outweighing 
other  considerations,  atoned  for  past  or  present  personal 
objection.  At  the  opening  of  1862  he  appointed  as  chief 
of  the  War  Department  a  man  of  boundless  zeal  and 
energy,  who  had  treated  Mr.  Lincoln  with  marked  dis- 
courtesy, had  denounced  his  conduct  of  the  war,  and  had 
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freely  expressed  dislike  for  him  and  doubt  of  his  fitness — 
an  appointment  as  sagacious  and  fortunate  as  it  was  mag- 
nanimous. He  retained  in  his  cabinet  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  own  aspirations  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  were  well  known  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wrote: 
"  Whether  you  shall  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
consider  from  any  standpoint  other  than  my  judgment  of 
the  public  service,  and,  in  that  view,  I  do  not  perceive 
occasion  for  a  change."  And  to  a  strong  partisan  and 
personal  friend,  who  was  disposed  to  hold  the  President 
at  fault  because  he  continued  in  high  commands  men  who 
were  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
administration,  he  replied  :  "  I  need  success  more  than  I 
need  sympathy,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  so  much  greater 
evidence  of  getting  success  from  my  sympathizers  than 
from  those  who  are  denounced  as  the  contrary.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that,  in  the  field,  the  two  classes  have  been 
very  much  alike  in  what  they  have  done,  and  what  they 
have  failed  to  do.  In  sealing  their  faith  with  their  blood, 
Baker  and  Lyon  and  Bohlen  and  Richardson,  Republi- 
cans, did  all  that  men  could  do ;  but  did  they  any  more 
than  Kearny  and  Stevens  and  Reno  and  Mansfield,  none 
of  whom  were  Republicans,  and  some  at  least  of  whom 
have  been  bitterly  and  repeatedly  denounced  to  me  as 
secession  sympathizers  ?" 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  attribute  the  conditions  which  pre- 
ceded it  to  the  machinations  of  fanatics  and  partisan  ex- 
tremists— Abolitionists  and  Disunionists — and  it  is  fre- 
quently asserted  that  had  they  been  restrained,  disruption 
would  have  been  avoided.  Unquestionably,  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts  to 
suppress  that  agitation  on  the  other,  embittered  popular 
feeling  North  and  South ;  but  that  these  were  more  than 
powerful  influences  is  incapable  of  proof.  The  cause  of 
the  war  was  inherent  in  the  very  existence  of  slavery. 
Time  and  again  the  efforts  of  conservative  statesmen  to 
avert  threatened  disunion  had  been  successful,  and  the 
evil  day  had  been  postponed.     But  the  several  legislative 
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compromises  between  opposing-  forces  had  become  suc- 
cessively more  difficult  of  enactment,  and  the  duration  of 
each  had  become  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor.  The 
limit  of  compromise  had  been  reached,  the  conflict  had 
indeed  become  irrepressible,  the  country  could  no  longer 
endure  half  slave,  half  free — the  issue  must  be  determined, 
and  the  strife  was  on.  Political  ambition,  partisan  hate, 
intemperate  zeal  hastened,  but  deep-seated  popular  convic- 
tion caused  the  outbreak. 

The  war  of  1861-65  was  no  mere  factional  contest.  It 
was  a  people's  war,  begun  by  a  people  jealous  of  its  insti- 
tutions, fearful  of  the  wane  of  the  power  it  had  long 
wielded,  distrustful  of  the  new  administration's  assur- 
ances of  non-intervention  with  the  rights  of  States,  and 
conscious  that  the  limitation  of  slavery  to  the  territory 
that  it  now  occupied  must  eventually  effect  its  extinction. 
The  war  was  accepted  by  a  people  innocent  of  purpose 
to  interfere  with  the  "  domestic  institution  "  within  State 
lines,  and  far  from  united  in  opinion  about  slavery,  and 
though  substantially  opposed  to  its  extension  over  the 
country's  free  domain,  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  method 
of  legislative  treatment  ;  but  absolutely  one  in  love  for 
the  Union  and  determination  to  maintain  it. 

"  One  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  Nation  sur- 
vive, and  the  other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it 
perish.     And  the  war  came." 

Only  the  enlistment  of  the  people  on  each  of  the  con- 
tending sides  could  have  sustained  so  long  a  war  of  such 
magnitude,  and  offered  such  heroic  devotion  as  distin- 
guished the  war  against  and  for  the  Union.  President 
Lincoln  realized  that  his  ability  to  make  effective  his  oatli 
to  preserve  the  government  was  dependent  upon  the  firm 
and  continued  support  of  the  loyal  people,  that  he  could 
lead  them  no  faster  and  no  farther  than  they  would  fol- 
low, and  that  he  must  deserve  if  he  would  retain  their  con- 
fidence. His  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  his  conviction  that  the  people  were  the 
rightful  source  of  all  governmental  power,  had  suffered  no 
change  by  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  In  an  especial 
sense  a  man  of  the  people,  the  restraint  which  kept  him 
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closely  in  touch  with  them  was  not  unwillingly  borne, 
but  readily  accepted  as  the  condition  under  which  he 
best  could  act  with  and  for  them. 

The  acquisition  of  vast  power,  increasing  with  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  made  no  change  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  character.  Unhampered  by  conventionalities,  indiffer- 
ent to  forms,  he  received  his  old-time  friends  with  the 
freedom  of  their  earlier  intercourse,  and  was  accessible  to 
all  who  sought  him.  No  visitor  was  too  humble  for  his 
consideration,  and  if,  in  too  many  instances,  the  causes 
which  received  his  attention  were  too  trivial  to  engage 
the  thought  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  nation,  the 
very  fact  of  his  willingness  to  see  and  hear  all  endeared 
him  to  the  people,  who  saw  in  him  one  of  themselves  un- 
spoiled by  power,  unharmed  by  success. 

As  no  President  before  him  had  done,  he  confided  in 
the  people  ;  and  in  a  series  of  remarkable  letters  and 
speeches  explained  or  justified  his  more  important  acts 
by  arguments  of  simplest  form  but  marvelous  strength. 
His  frankness  and  directness  of  expression,  his  obvious 
sincerity  and  absolute  patriotism,  even,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  compelled  respect  for  his 
acts,  and  enlarged  the  numbers  and  increased  the  faith  of 
his  strenuous  supporters. 

The  sympathetic  audience  which  the  President  gave  to 
every  tale  of  woe,  his  manifest  reluctance  to  inflict  the 
extreme  penalty  which  violation  of  military  law  entailed, 
seemed  at  times  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office,  and  prompted  commanding  officers  to  complain 
that  the  proper  maintenance  of  discipline  was  rendered 
impossible  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  sensibility  ;  but  these  char- 
acteristics strengthened  his  hold  upon  the  people  at  home 
and  in  the  army.  In  his  profound  sympathy,  in  his  splen- 
did courage,  in  his  transparent  honesty,  in  his  patriotic 
devotion,  in  his  simplicity  of  thought  and  manner,  nay,  in 
the  very  haggardness  of  feature,  ungainliness  of  form, 
and  homeliness  of  attire,  he  seemed  the  expression  of  a 
plain  people's  hopes,  the  embodiment  of  their  cause, 
which  he  steadily  upheld,  even  when,  for  the  moment, 
other  forces  seemed  powerless. 
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Here  Avas  neither  Caesar  nor  Napoleon,  but  a  popular 
leader  such  as  befitted  a  Republic  destined  to  preserve  its 
popular  form,  though  its  ruler  wielded  imperial  power  ;  a 
leader  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  save  the  country 
and  to  transmit  the  government  unimpaired  to  his  suc- 
cessor ;  a  leader  who,  in  an  hour  when  his  administration 
seemed  to  have  lost  popular  support,  calmly  faced  the 
prospect  of  defeat  by  the  ballot  and  the  election  of  another 
in  his  stead,  and  who,  though  commanding  a  million  of 
armed  men  whose  love  and  loyalty  to  him  were  unques- 
tioned, deliberately  wrote  for  his  own  guidance,  "  It  seems 
exceedingly  probable  that  this  administration  will  not  be 
re-elected.  Then  it  will  be  my  duty  to  so  co-operate  with 
the  President-elect  as  to  save  the  Union  between  the  elec- 
tion and  the  inauguration  ;  as  he  will  have  secured  his 
election  on  such  ground  that  he  cannot  possibly  save  it 
afterward." 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  greatest  army  on  the  globe, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  yet  so  forgetful  of  self  that,  desiring  a 
position  in  that  army  for  his  son,  he  made  application  to 
the  General-in-Chief  in  these  words  : 

''  Please  read  and  answer  this  letter  as  though  I  was 
not  President,  but  only  a  friend.  My  son,  now  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  having  graduated  at  Harvard,  wishes 
to  see  something  of  the  war  before  it  ends.  I  do  not  wish 
to  put  him  in  the  ranks,  nor  yet  to  give  him  a  commission, 
to  which  those  who  have  already  served  longer  are  better 
entitled  and  better  qualified  to  hold.  Could  he,  without 
embarrassment  to  you  or  detriment  to  the  service,  go  into 
your  military  family  with  some  nominal  rank,  I,  and  not 
the  public,  furnishing  his  necessary  means  ?  If  no,  say  so 
without  the  least  hesitation,  because  1  am  as  anxious  and 
as  deeply  interested  that  you  shall  not  be  encumbered  as 
you  can  be  yourself." 

Generals  intoxicated  with  power  and  anticipations  of 
success  might  assert  the  country's  need  of  a  dictator  and, 
apparently,  be  not  unwilling  to  assume  the  role;  but  the 
President,  without  shadow  of  jealousy  of  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, shrewdly  declared,  "  Only  those  generals  who 
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gain  successes  can  set  up  as  dictators.  What  I  ask  of  you  is 
military  success.    I  will  risk  the  dictatorship." 

His  readiness  to  accord  to  others  the  praise  due  their 
service  to  the  country  was  markedly  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  was  most  notable  in  his  high  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  the  men  who  on  land  and  sea  were  uphold- 
ing- the  country's  flag.  Not  in  an  assumption  of  modesty, 
but  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart  came  the  assertion  at 
Gettysburg,  "  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it  will  never  forget  what  they 
did  here."  This  was  not  the  only  tribute  that  he  paid  to 
those  who  had  borne  the  battle.  On  many  public  occa- 
sions, in  official  communications,  in  responses  to  congratu- 
lations upon  victories  won  by  troops  or  ships,  he  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of  the  Nation,  and 
of  himself  as  its  Chief,  to  those  who  gave  or  risked  their 
lives  that  it  might  live. 

And  of  his  sympathy  with  those  who  had  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  the  Union  his  acts  and  words  give  fullest 
proof — as  when  to  the  Massachusetts  mother  whose  five 
sons  had  fallen  in  battle  he  wrote:  "  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consola- 
tion that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic 
they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly  Father  may 
assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you 
only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

His  regard  for  the  soldier  himself  had  many  forms  of 
expression,  but  none  finer  than  his  gift  to  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  Fair  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  document  whose  authorship  and  issue 
already  constituted,  in  the  esteem  of  millions,  and  in  that 
of  millions  more  was  to  constitute,  his  strongest  title  to 
immortal  fame. 

"  I  had  some  desire  to  retain  the  paper ;  but  if  it  shall 
contribute  to  the  relief  or  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  that 
will  be  better." 
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That  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  his  military  chiefs,  that  he  never  countenanced  unwise 
military  movements,  and  that  he  was  free  from  errors  of 
judgment  and  action,  impartial  history  will  not  claim  ; 
but  the  purity  of  his  motives,  the  sincerity  of  his  effort  to 
secure  the  best  results  for  the  country,  cannot  be  gain- 
said, and  no  fair-minded  observer  will  dispute  the  Presi- 
dent's shrewdness  and  sagacity,  the  general  accuracy  of 
his  appreciation  of  military  conditions,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  suggestions. 

General  Sherman,  whose  honesty  and  ability  as  a  mili- 
tary critic  will  not  be  disputed,  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
"  without  professing  any  technical  military  knowledge,  he 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  the  essential  principles  of  mili- 
tary law,  science,  and  art.  .  .  .  He  possessed  a  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  the  abstract,  whether  soldier  or  citizen, 
which  gave  him  the  key  to  all  human  motives  and  ac- 
tions ;"  and  his  correspondence  "  exhibits  a  wonderful 
familiarity  with  actual  events,  and  the  strength  of  our 
own  armies  and  detachments,  and  of  those  of  the  enemy ; 
the  objects  which  it  was  desirable  to  accomplish  in  the 
near  future,  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  them  ;  all  of 
which  were  purely  military,  as  distinguished  from  the 
political  aims  and  purposes  which  must  have  absorbed  so 
much  of  his  time." 

And  beyond  President  Lincoln's  ability  to  understand 
the  military  situation,  and  to  give  wise  counsel,  the  con- 
fidence and  support  which  he  gave  to  all  his  leaders  in 
unstinted  measure  as  they  demonstrated  their  worthiness 
of  his  trust;  the  willingness  with  which  he  admitted  his 
own  limitations,  and  commended  those  who  met  or  ex- 
ceeded his  hopes,  called  forth  from  his  command  the  best 
endeavor,  the  highest  devotion  for  the  Commander  who 
had  such  broad  sympathy,  loyal  purpose,  and  unenvious 
appreciation. 

The  splendid  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  which 
followed  the  assault  upon  Sumter  might  easily  have 
caused  the  President  to  rely  confidently  upon  popular 
support  in  his  every  effort  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  ;  the 
generous  response  to  his   call  for  ^troops  might  readily 
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have  assured  him  that  the  number  of  volunteers  would 
exceed  all  needs,  and  have  led  him  to  expect  the  speedy 
end  of  the  war;  but  he  was  not  deluded  by  the  hope  that 
the  war  would  be  of  short  duration,  but  saw  the  necessity 
of  preparation  for  a  long  struggle,  and  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  conserving  all  interests,  and  of  securing  the  sup- 
port of  all  who,  however  they  may  have  differed  in  other 
respects,  agreed  in  devotion  to  the  Union.  Hence,  he 
made  concession  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  whilst  op- 
posed to  disunion  did  not  sympathize  with  his  own  views 
concerning  slavery  and  its  extension.  How  a  free  peo- 
ple would  conduct  a  long  war  was  a  problem  to  be  dem- 
onstrated, and  President  Lincoln  was  unwilling  to  alien- 
ate any  who  were  faithful  to  the  government,  even  though 
they  deprecated  the  occasion  which  had  placed  it  in 
jeopardy.  His  sagacity  and  his  observation  had  shown 
him  how  wavering  were  the  currents  of  popular  opinion, 
how  readily  popular  enthusiasm  could  be  quenched  by 
disappointment  and  defeat,  and  how  imperative  it  was  for 
him  to  hold  together  all  elements  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Sumter  days  might  be  chilled 
by  the  disasters  of  Bull  Run  and  Ball's  Bluff,  but  its  en- 
ergy was  to  become  endurance,  and  thus,  final  victory. 
Whoever  else  might  lose  heart,  the  President  could  not ; 
him  disaster  could  not  dismay,  nor  defeat  discourage. 

Disappointed  friends  might  inveigh  against  his  caution 
and  demand  dismissal  of  leaders  and  change  of  policy, 
luke-warm  supporters  might  withdraw  their  confidence, 
supersensitive  observers  might  denounce  heroic  war 
measures  as  invasions  of  personal  or  of  State  rights,  but, 
despite  harassment  and  annoyance  and  antagonism,  the 
Commander,  unshaken  in  purpose,  indomitable  in  cour- 
age, moved  steadily  on.  The  defection  of  old  friends  and 
party  associates  might  grieve  him,  the  unjust  accusations 
of  nominal  Unionists  might  rankle,  but  he  could  not  be 
deflected  from  the  line  of  his  duty. 

He  knew  that  other  than  purely  military  cons'derations 

might   rightfully  determine  campaigns;  that    success    in 

the  field,  though  conducive  to  success  at  home,  and  to  ul- 
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timate  triumph,  was  not  the  only  essential ;  and  that  to 
maintain  the  armies  at  the  front  it  was  imperative  to  sus- 
tain the  sentiment  of  the  people  at  home.  From  the 
broader  outlook  of  the  Capital,  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  people  directly  and  through  their  chosen  representa- 
tives he  appreciated,  as  the  generals  in  the  field  could 
not,  the  absolute  necessity  of  popular  support  as  well  as 
of  military  success. 

Consciousness  of  President  Lincoln's  fitness  for  his  ex- 
alted station,  not  less  than  popular  approval  of  his  course, 
retained  him  as  Commander,  though  opportunity  for 
change  came  in  a  dark  period  of  the  war,  when  the  stress 
and  struggle  of  its  four  years  had  disheartened  many  who 
had  once  been  his  adherents.  In  the  fortunes  of  the  war 
they  who  led  the  several  armies  at  its  termination  were 
men  unknown  or  inconspicuous  at  its  beginning,  the 
gifted  soldiers  who  first  gave  form  to  those  armies  were 
not.  those  who  led  them  to  ultimate  victory ;  but  the 
great  Commander  who  first  called  the  people  to  arms 
was  he  who  led  them  to  the  triumphant  close. 

President  Lincoln  gave  early  evidence  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  assume  the  gravest  responsibilities  by  acts  which 
he  believed  would  conduce  to  the  great  end  that  he  had 
in  view.  "  I  feel  that  measures  otherwise  unconstitu- 
tional might  become  lawful  by  becoming  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  through  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Nation.  Right  or  wrong  1  assumed  this 
ground,  and  now  avow  it."  Acting  upon  this  theory, 
whilst  he  had  abstained  from  striking  at  slavery  as  an  evil 
in  itself  and  in  its  results,  yet  when,  by  deliberate  and 
painful  consideration,  he  became  convinced  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union  demanded  freedom  for  the  slave, 
he  determined  upon  emancipation  so  far  as  he  could 
effect  it  consistently  with  his  constitutional  obligation 
and  his  military  prerogative.  We  honor  his  memory  be- 
cause of  the  courage  and  the  foresight  which  led  him  to 
this  great  and  beneficent  act,  but  we  do  not  detract  in 
any  wise  from  his  fame  as  the  liberator  of  the  slave  when 
we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  uniformly  he  justified 
the  act  by  its  military  necessity,  and  never  claimed  for  it 
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the  merit  of  righteousness  because  it  abolished  a  great 
wrong.  Earlier  in  the  war  he  had  revoked  Fremont's 
and  Hunter's  attempts  at  emancipation  because  he  re- 
garded their  action  as  unwarranted  assumption  of  power, 
and  because  he  did  not  believe  the  indispensable  necessity 
for  emancipation  had  come  ;  and  later  he  thus  expressed 
himself :  "  The  original  proclamation  had  no  constitu- 
tional or  legal  justification,  except  as  a  military  measure. 
If  I  take  the  step  (making  the  proclamation  ap- 
plicable to  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana  which  had 
been  exempted  because  of  our  occupancy  of  them),  must 
1  not  do  so  without  the  argument  of  military  necessity, 
and  so  without  any  argument  except  the  one  that  I  think 
it  a  measure  politically  expedient  and  morally  right? 
Would  I  not  thus  give  up  all  footing  upon  constitution  or 
law?  Would  I  not  thus  be  in  the  boundless  field  of 
absolutism?"  And  in  nis  message  to  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, t  863,  "  According  to  our  political  system,  as  a  matter 
of  civil  administration,  the  general  Government  had  no 
lawful  power  to  effect  emancipation  in  any  State,  and  for 
a  long  time  it  had  been  hoped  that  the  rebellion  could  be 
suppressed  without  resorting  to  it  as  a  military  measure." 

But  having  decided  upon  emancipation  as  a  military 
necessity,  he  also  declared  that  he  would  not  retract  or 
modify  the  proclamation,  nor  would  he  return  to  slavery 
any  person  who  had  been  freed  by  its  terms  or  by  any  of 
the  acts  of  Congress,  and  in  his  last  annual  message  re- 
peating that  declaration  he  said :  "  If  the  people  should, 
by  whatever  mode  and  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty 
to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another  and  not  I  must  be 
their  instrument  to  perform  it." 

Emancipation,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  necessarily 
limited  and  largely  tentative,  became  by  force  of  his 
action  and  by  reason  of  his  advocacy  universal  and  per- 
manent ;  by  legal  procedure  inspired  by  him  the  war 
measure  became  a  constitutional  enactment,  and  to  the 
end  of  time  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  known  as  the 
Liberator  of  four  millions  of  slaves. 

The  possession  of  imperial  power,  the  accomplishment 
of  complete  victory,  saving  the  Union  and  securing  its 
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by-product,  emancipation,  the  plaudits  of  exulting  thou- 
sands did  not  change  the  man,  or  tempt  him  to  forego  his 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  or  to  waver  in  his  devotion 
to  "the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." No  aspiration  for  perpetuity  of  power  sep- 
arated him  from  the  plain  people  upon  whom  he  relied, 
from  whose  ranks  he  had  come,  to  whom  he  expected  to 
return.  For  it  is  his  glory  that  he  not  only  completed  a 
great  work,  and  guaranteed  its  beneficent  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  "  but,"  to  quote  another's  language, 
"  that  during  the  stormiest  and  most  perilous  crisis  in  our 
history,  he  so  conducted  the  government  and  so  wielded 
his  almost  dictatorial  power  as  to  leave  essentially  intact 
our  free  institutions  in  all  things  that  concern  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  citizen." 

When  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  chafing  under  the 
imperial  rule  that  had  overthrown  their  loved  Republic, 
sought  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  hour  of  its  profound  grief,  they  presented  to 
the  widow  of  the  martyred  President  a  massive  gold 
medal,  upon  which  was  inscribed  this  summary  of  his 
work,  this  legend  of  his  eternal  fame :     "  Lincoln  the 

HONEST  MAN — ABOLISHED  SLAVERY,  RE-ESTABLISHED    THE 

Union — saved  the  Republic — without  veiling  the 
form  of  Liberty." 

From  the  highest  reach  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  attained 
before  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  to  the  zenith  of 
his  career,  the  space  seems  incalculable.  The  study  of 
his  earlier  life  shows  indeed  that  he  possessed  clearness 
of  thought,  remarkable  gift  of  expression,  native  sagacity, 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  courage  of  conviction ;  that  he 
was  devoted  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  that  he  loved  his 
country ;  but  that  he  possessed  elements  of  greatness  in 
such  degree  as  was  revealed  by  the  war  could  not  have 
been  surmised  from  aught  he  had  said  or  done.  And  that 
he  should  manifest  so  soon  and  so  signally  his  ability  to 
rule  a  great  nation  in  the  most  dangerous  period  of  its 
existence;  that  he  should  overtower  his  associates,  and 
prove  that  more  than  they  he  was  fitted  to  save  the  gov- 
ernment ;  that  he  could  wield  a  power  vastly  greater  than 
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that  which  had  been  possessed  by  his  predecessors  and 
surpassing  that  exercised  by  any  contemporary  ruler, 
king-  or  emperor,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  any 
lacking  divine  inspiration.  Not  by  graded  steps,  but  by 
giant  stride,  Lincoln  reached  the  height  of  power, 
achievement  and  fame. 

True,  the  progress  of  the  war  revealed  growth  in  his 
character,  thought,  and  force,  and  he  stood  conspicuously 
higher  at  its  close  than  at  its  beginning ;  but  at  its  open- 
ing it  was  apparent  that  Providence  had  so  shaped  the 
country's  destiny  that  the  man  who  had  been  chosen 
mainly  because  of  his  availability  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date was  far  and  away  the  one  man  for  the  office  and  the 
work. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  who,  at  the  beginning,  had 
said  truthfully,  "  I  cannot  but  know  what  you  all  know, 
that  without  a  name — perhaps  without  reason  why  I 
should  have  a  name — there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such 
as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his  Country," 
within  four  years  of  that  utterance  had  attained  such  re- 
nown and  wrought  such  result  that  on  the  roll  of  great 
Americans  the  one  name  which  we  think  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  that  of  Washington  is  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  brilliant  recitation  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Stamatz  Thompson, 
entitled  "  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  interspersed  with  ap- 
propriate musical  accompaniment,  terminated  the  exercises. 


THURSDAY,    OCTOBER     12,    1899. 

THE    EXCURSION. 

Members  of  the  Society  left  with  their  wives,  families  and 
guests  to  spend  a  day  on  the  river  viewing  the  spots  which 
have  figured  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  industrial  activity  which  has  made  Pittsburgh  famous 
from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

The  veterans  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  at  9  o'clock 
and  about  a  half  hour  later  were  conveyed  to  the  wharf  at 
Wood  Street  in  five  special  Consolidated  Traction  cars  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  occasion.     The  excursion  steamer 
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was  gayly  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  on  the  hurri- 
cane deck  the  band  played  airs  in  keeping  with  the  patriotic 
affair.  The  boat  was  comfortably  loaded  with  people  when 
the  lines  were  cast  off  at  10  o'clock,  and  there  was  a  refresh- 
ing geniality  among  the  old  soldiers  which  gave  promise  of 
an  enjoyable  time. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  up  the  Monongahela  River, 
and  the  veterans  were  the  recipients  ot  many  salutes  from  the 
whistles  of  the  tugs  and  other  craft  which  were  passed  en 
route.  At  Homestead  the  soldiers  were  treated  to  sights 
which  readily  impressed  them  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  vicinity,  such  as  making  the 
sheathing  which  turns  the  hostile  shot  and  shell  from  our 
battleships  and  protected  the  American  sailors  through  the 
naval  victories  of  the  recent  war. 

All  the  time  this  was  going  on  preparations  on  a  large 
scale  were  in  progress  in  the  culinary  department  of  the  boat, 
and  on  the  downward  trip  the  veterans  partook  of  a  sumptu- 
ous repast  with  the  heartiness  which  has  characterized  every 
feature  of  the  re-union.  The  boat  proceeded  down  the  Ohio 
River  to  Davis  Island  dam,  past  the  old  Block  House,  the 
Indian  mound  at  McKee's  Rocks,  the  Western  Penitentiary 
and  the  pressed  steel  car  works.  The  return  was  made  by 
trolley  cars  from  the  wharf  to  the  Hotel  Schenley. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Day  Entertainment  Committee  was 
W.  H.  Keech,  Esq.*  who  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  visitors. 


THE     BANQUET. 

The  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Schenley  began  at  8:45  o'clock. 
Shortly  before  that  hour  the  guests  were  assembled  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  and  proceeded  to  the  ball  room,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  as  a  banqueting  hall.  The  room  was  very 
handsomely  decorated,  the  display  of  corps  badges  being  par- 
ticularly beautiful.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  was  almost  con- 
cealed by  these  emblems,  the  grouping  being  very  artistic 
and  the  colors  blending  in  the  most  harmonious  manner. 
Portraits  of  the  great  commanders  of  the  Civil  war,  especially 
those  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  looked  down  from  the 
walls,  and  a  large  portrait  of  Dewey  upon  the  bridge  of  the 
Olympia  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  The  floral  decora- 
tions were  profuse,  all  the  tables  being  fairly  laden  with 
flowers,  a  great  abundance  of  roses,  red  and  white,  being 
noticeable. 

The  flags  were  suspended  throughout  the  room  and  pre- 
sented many  different  designs,  among  which  were  the  Maltese 
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cross,  star,  circle,  crescent,  diamond,  three-leaf  clover, 
crossed  arms  and  swords,  and  others,  each  on  a  background 
of  red,  white  and  blue.  The  veterans  seemed  to  take  great 
delight  in  pointing  out  to  their  comrades  and  their  lady 
friends  their  own  respective  corps  colors  and  insignia. 

From  a  hidden  orchestra  behind  a  bower  of  potted  plants 
in  the  center  of  the  room  sweet  and  melodious  strains  of 
music  were  wafted,  and  in  front  of  the  green  array  were  the 
speakers  of  the  evening. 

Not  only  was  it  a  handsome  hall,  but  it  was  a  handsome 
assemblage.  There  were  dignity  and  the  ability  to  command 
and  receive  attention  and  deference  written  upon  scores  of 
faces  crowned  by  snowy  hair. 

Delightful  vocal  music  was  furnished  by  the  Harris  Quintet 
of  male  voices. 

THE       MENU. 

Oysters 

Consomme  Royal 

Filet  of  Chicken  Halibut,  Hollandaise 

Cucumbers 

Sweetbread  Pate 

Roast  Filet  of  Beef 

French   Peas  Potato  Croquettes 

Punch  a  la  Russe 

Braised  Capon 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

Frozen  Pudding 

Cakes 

Cheese  Coffee 

Fruit 

The  blessing  was  asked  by  Rev.  Richard  T.  Holmes,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Shady  side  Presbyterian  Church,  as  follows  : 

Almighty  God,  Creator  of  the  World,  Ruler  of  Nations, 
and  director  of  all  our  destinies,  we  ask  Thee  that  Thy  bless- 
ing may  rest  upon  us  gathered  here  in  this  Thy  presence,  as 
Thou  art  abundantly  able  to  grant  it  unto  us.  We  thank  Thee 
for  the  way  Thou  hast  led  us  heretofore,  when  our  country 
was  passing  through  a  great  crisis,  and  above  all  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  truth  and  honor  in 
those  hours  of  adversity.  Accept  our  thanks,  O  Lord  !  for 
the  lives  of  those  here  gathered  this  evening,  representing  as 
they  do  those  who  were  struggling  in  the  distant  years, 
carrying  the  flag  that  we  love  to  its  final  victory.  Let  Thy 
blessing  rest  upon  us  all,  on  our  President  and  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  far  over  the  sea,  as  well  as  our  brave 
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sailors  and  all  who  have  at  heart  the  destinies  of  the  Repub- 
lic.    This  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  viands  General  Orland  Smith 
rapped  for  silence  and  said  :  Comrades,  since  we  have 
gathered  here  we  have  felt  the  absence  of  one  who  was  ex- 
pected to  be  with  us,  and  who  was  looked  for  by  many  of  his 
old  comrades  residing  in  the  State — I  refer  to  the  old  Com- 
mander of  the  Third  Corps,  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  (ap- 
plause), who  responded  early  to  the  call  of  his  country,  who 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  or  any  part  of  himself,  in  the 
cause,  and  who  did  leave  a  part  of  himself  upon  that  bloody 
battlefield  in  the  wheat-field  at  Gettysburg.  (Applause.)  He 
not  only  responded  to  the  call  when  the  country  was  in  danger, 
but  he  has  had  the  honor  of  his  country  at  heart  ever  since, 
and  he  has  been  ready  to  forego  all  other  interests  to  promote 
that  cause.  We  regret  his  absence  to-night ;  but  to  respond 
to  "  Our  Country,"  which  he  had  proposed  to  do,  we  have 
one  of  his  staff  present,  who  followed  him  up  to  the  time 
when  he  did  leave  a  part  of  his  person  upon  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
General  Henry  E.  Tremain,  of  New  York  (applause),  who 
will  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  Our  Country." 


RESPONSE    OF    GENERAL    HENRY    E.    TREMAIN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Comrades  : 
It  is  not  an  inaccurate  description  of  my  feelings  just  at 
this  time  to  narrate  the  defense  made  by  an  intelligent  con- 
traband who  had  attached  himself  to  a  Captain  of  our  120th 
New  York  just  before  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He 
had  promised  that  Captain  as  faithfully  as  those  colored 
gentlemen  do  promise,  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  be  absent  from  the  line  of  battle,  and  from  the  Captain's 
bivouac  over  night,  no  matter  what  should  happen. 
(Laughter.)  The  first  night  the  Captain  did  not  find 
his  haversack  ;  ditto  the  next  night ,  ditto  the  next  night  ; 
but  when  they  had  comfortably  returned  to  camp  across  the 
Rappahannock,  the  colored  gentleman  turned  up,  and  there 
was  much  profanity  expressed  in  his  presence  by  his  Captain. 
(Laughter.)  In  answer  to  the  Captain's  demand  why  he  was 
not  there,  the  contraband  said  :  "  I  runned  away,  sir."  "  Why 
did  you  run  away?"  said  the  Captain.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the 
contraband,  "for  the  same  reason  you  staid.  I  runned  away 
because  I  didn't  darr  stay  ;  and  you  staid  because  you  didn't 
darr  runned  away."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  that  is 
my  apology  for  staying  here  to  answer  your  President's  call 
in  the  place  of  our  old  Commander  of  the  Third  Corps.  No 
one  can  fill  his  place.  It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  respond,  or 
attempt  to  respond,  to  this  toast.     In  doing  so,  I  would  not 
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willingly  break  in  upon  the  comfortable  reflections  which 
yon  are  enjoying,  as  the  result  of  the  eloquent  addresses  to 
which  we  listened  last  evening,  and  of  the  interesting  experi- 
ence which  we  have  enjoyed  to-day.  There  is  a  long  gap  and 
a  great  contrast  between  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  smoke 
of  Pittsburgh.  (Laughter.)  The  smoke  of  battle,  in  our 
recollection,  is  filled  with  hostile  missiles,  and  with  the 
sounds  of  strife  and  woe.  The  smoke  of  Pittsburgh,  in  our 
recollections,  will  hereafter  be  filled  with  the  music  of  good 
cheer  and  with  the  sweet  incense  of  gracious  hospitalities. 
(Applause.) 

Now,  a  fitting  response  to  this  toast  "  Our  Country,"  it 
seems  to  me,  suggests  itself  by  the  trip  that  we  have  taken 
to-day.  To  the  stranger  who  has  never  visited  Pittsburgh  it 
is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  experiences  that  a  traveler  can 
enjoy.  If  there  is  anything  that  tells  of  the  progress  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  country,  it  is  the  progress  and  expansion  of 
Pittsburgh.  (Applause.)  The  gentlemen  of  this  reception 
committee  told  us  what  Pittsburgh  was,  even  within  their 
recollection,  and  they  showed  us  what  Pittsburgh  is.  Here 
the  great  production  of  pig  iron,  Bessemer  ingots,  steel  rails 
and  cognate  products  suggests  to  us  the  fact  that  the  marvel- 
ous increase  in  the  production  of  those  great  staples  is  a  sort 
of  index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  If  I  am  informed 
correctly,  we  are  producing  to-day  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
millions  of  tons  of  pig  iron  per  year,  while  Germany 
produces  only  about  eight  million  tons,  and  Great  Britain 
with  all  its  facilities  only  produces  about  nine  and  a  half. 
(Applause.)  As  we  are  increasing  each  year  in  the  product 
of  pig  iron,  while  Great  Britain  is  diminishing,  so  too  we 
are  increasing  our  product  of  steel  rails  at  the  rate  of  over 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  per  year  while  England's  yearly 
product  is  diminishing.  A  corresponding  fact  is  true  as  to 
Bessemer  ingots.  (Applause.)  We  are  sending  locomotives 
to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  ;  bridges  to  Egypt  ;  and  iron 
ware  to  Birmingham,  and  our  annual  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  are  the  largest  in  our  history.  Then,  when  we 
look  at  the  agricultural  products,  we  find  that  we  are  fur- 
nishing twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  of  the  world. 
(Applause.)  When  we  look  at  our  bank  statements  showing 
the  deposits  and  bank  loans,  and  at  our  money  circulation, 
our  good  money,  and  the  large  volume  of  it,  we  know  that 
this  prosperity  is  not  an  inflation  ;  and  is  not  a  mere  idle, 
fictitious  result  ;  but  that  it  is  an  actual  and  material  result, 
and  an  exhibition  of  physical  power.  (Applause.)  Now,  to 
my  mind,  these  considerations  have  a  relation  to  a  military 
re-union.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  make  an  appropriate 
reply  to  the  toast  of  uOur  Country."  I  might  better  adopt 
the  answer  given  by  the  gentleman  who  was  writing  for  a 
magazine.     He  informed  his  wife  that  he  was  engaged  upon 
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an  article  entitled,  lt  How  to  Manage  a  Woman."  His  wife, 
with  a  scornful  air,  replied  :  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  will  be  a 
very  long  article."  "Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "it  won't  be  very 
long,  in  fact,  it  will  be  very  short.  It  will  consist  of  only 
two  words — 'Don't  try.'"  (Laughter  and  applause.)  So 
there  is  just  one  thought  with  respect  to  "Our  Country" 
that  with  your  patience  I  will  suggest. 

These  re-unions  help — or  ought  to  help — to  direct  public 
attention  towards  the  development  and  the  utilization  of  the 
military   power  of  the  country.     As   was   suggested  by  the 
Governor   last   evening,  the   development  and  utilization  of 
the    military    power    of  the    country    in    this    last    genera- 
tion   commenced    when    you    and    I    went    out  of    the   ser- 
vice   in   1865-66.     (Applause.)     Now,   since    that    time,  with 
the    exception    of    the     Spanish    war,    in     1898,    we     have 
been    pursuing    the     avocations    of    peace.      A    generation 
of   younger    men    and    some  of  the    old    men,  and    a    great 
many    of   the   women,   have  been    afraid    that    the    military 
power  if  encouraged,  if  developed,  and  if  possibly  utilized, 
would    interfere    in    some    mysterious    way    with    American 
liberty,  and  with  the   constitutional    rights  of  States  and  of 
cities.     We  inherit  an   Anglo-Saxon   and  unjustifiable  aver- 
sion against  military  power.     But  we  are  dependent,  in  every 
great  center  of  population  in  this  country  to-day,  upon  mili- 
tary organization  and  military  power,  the  semblance  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  presence  of  every  policeman    upon    the  corner. 
In  many  parts  of  Chicago  and  New  York  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  our  population  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  civil  power  in  the   country,  except    as  they  see  it 
personified  in  the  policeman  with  brass  buttons  and  blue  coat 
standing  on  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  judicial  and  of  the  civic  virtues  of  the  country  is  confined 
to    the    visible    power    of  the   policeman,  and  his   perceptible 
functions    and    duties.     Thousands    of    people    know    more 
about  policemen  than  they  do  about  any  of  the  public  officials 
of  the  State  or  Nation.     (Applause.)     Well,  this  is  only  one 
illustration  ;  you  see  militarism  also  in  your  fire  department. 
More  and  more  has   every  great   enterprise   that   required  a 
great  many  men  been  brought  in  line  with  the  principles  of 
military    organization.     But    let    us    go    deeper   than    that. 
"  Militarism,"  as  sneered  at  in  these  days,  is  an  idle  bugaboo. 
It  is  a  vain  tradition  from  another  age,  when  vast  armies  con- 
sumed the  people's  substance  while  destroying  their  produc- 
ing power.     Setting  an  American   army   in   the   field   to-day, 
instead  of  destroying  producing   power,   puts  in  motion  all 
the  legitimate  forces  of  American  industry.     (Applause  )      It 
enlists  a  class  of  men  who,  for  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
should  be  trained  as  soldiers  or  as  sailors  ;  it  appeals  to  the 
manhood  of  the  country  ;  it  arouses   sentiments   of  nobility 
and   personal  responsibility,   and    excites  exalted   aims  and 
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ambition  for  public  usefulness.  (Applause.)  If  we  except 
the  luxuries,  like  silks  and  laces,  and  much  of  the  worthless 
bric-a-brac  of  modern  life,  theie  is  scarcely  a  species  of  trade 
or  industry  that  is  not  utilized  and  paid  because  of  its  con- 
tributions to  the  armament  and  equipment  of  a  modern  army 
and  navy.  Consider  the  capital  employed  in  a  plant  that 
will  produce  a  battleship  or  a  modern  gun  ;  and  the  hands 
that  are  utilized  in  manufacturing  and  in  transporting  and 
handling  the  machinery  for  firing  it.  Think,  if  you  can,  of 
the  endless  list  of  articles  that  are  required  for  the  equipment 
of  a  ship,  or  for  an  American  soldier,  subjected  as  he  is  to 
the  varied  experiences  at  one  time  of  Arctic  Alaska,  and  in 
the  same  season,  perhaps,  of  the  climate  of  the  tropics — as 
happened  in  one  season  to  an  officer  who  traveling  from 
Alaska  reported  for  duty  at  General  Miles'  headquarters  in 
Porto  Rico.  If  statistics  could  be  had,  I  venture  to  believe 
that  for  every  man  with  the  colors  at  least  two  are  occupied 
in  a  wage-earning  life  at  home  to  sustain  the  absent  soldier. 
Yes,  these  wage  earners  in  turn  draw  upon  the  farmer,  the 
skilled  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  builder,  the  real  estate  owner,  the  capitalist,  and  every 
department  of  American  productive  industry.  (Applause.) 
Now,  you  may  say,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  false  stimulus,  and 
that  the  reaction  is  disadvantageous  ;  but  I  reply  that  if  with- 
out harsh  or  burdensome  taxation  the  revenues  of  the  nation 
could  be  made  ample — and  they  always  may  be  in  this  country 
with  an  appropriate  and  adequate  system — I  say  the  reaction 
is  not  disadvantageous,  and  that  the  processes  themselves  are 
materially  and  sentimentally  wholesome.  They  constitute, 
indeed,  a  wealth-producing  power  that  is  incapable  of  meas- 
urement. You  cannot  measure  every  kind  of  power 
— as  the  fond  mother  who  was  an  enthusiastic  cyclist 
discovered  when  she  attempted  to  put  a  cyclometer  on  her 
baby  to  see  how  far  he  crawled.  An  enduring  republic  must 
generate  power,  physical  as  well  as  moral  power,  industrial 
power,  a  visible  power,  a  power  of  unqualified  defense  of  its 
flag  wherever  it  may  be  lawfully  established.  There  can  be 
no  adequate  defense  without  power  to  strike.  (Applause.) 
What  would  become  of  this  Republic  without  power  to  com- 
mand respect  for  itself  among  the  world's  competing  powers? 
There  was  a  class  called  up  in  school.  I  read  of  the  other  day, 
and  they  were  asked  whether  any  scholar  could  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  English  words  "  sets  "  and  '*  sits.1'  A 
little  boy  put  up  his  hand  and  said  :  "I  can  answer."  So  he 
was  told  to  try  and  answer  if  he  could.  He  replied  that  since 
Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  the 
sun  never  '*  sets  "  upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  and 
since  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila 
there  is  not  any  country  in  the  world  that  "  sits"  upon  the 
United   States.     (Laughter  and   applause.)     It    required  the 
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double  annihilations  at  Manila  and  Santiago  to  convince 
some  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  that  America's  friend- 
ship was  more  valuable  than  its  enmity.  (Applause.)  How 
different  would  have  been  the  attitude  toward  us,  even  of 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  have  not  yet  settled  a  very 
serious  controversy—  I  say  how  very  different  would  have  been 
the  attitude  toward  us  of  the  competing  powers  of  the  world 
if  the  ships  of  Dewey  and  of  Sampson  and  of  Schley  had  been 
driven  from  the  seas,  and  our  isolated  soldiers  left  sick  and 
dying,  or  perhaps  hopelessly  besieged  by  a  foreign  foe. 
Where  then  wrould  be  your  triumphs  of  diplomacy?  Where 
then  would  be  your  quest  for  international  arbitration  and 
the  vain  abolition  of  war  ?  Where  then  would  be  your 
polemics  about  a  Colonial  policy?  Where  then  would  be 
the  fascinating  poem  we  heard  last  night  about  expansion  ? 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  Where  then  would  be  your 
amiable  discussions  about  what  taxes  should  be  taken  off, 
when  every  nerve  of  the  country  wquld  be  strained  to  dis- 
cover what  taxes  could  best  be  put  on?  What  would  become 
of  your  vaunted  national  credit,  your  best  money,  your  finan- 
cial and  commercial  prosperity  ?  Where  then  would  be  your 
satisfactory  national  balance  sheets,  showing  that  happy  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  ?  Where  then  would  be  your 
whirling  factory  wheels,  your  glowing  furnaces,  your  thun- 
dering freight  trains,  carrying  as  they  do  to  consumers  the 
surplus  of  every  producer,  and  bringing  in  return  to  the 
farmer,  to  the  merchant,  to  the  factory,  to  every  city,  hamlet 
and  home  in  the  land  that  industry,  that  happiness  and  lux- 
ury which  by  the  fancy  of  ages  has  always  attended  "  Peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men."     (Applause.) 

I  heard  of  a  preacher  the  other  day  who  said  that  the  Span- 
ish war  had  shown  the  rottenness  of  the  body  politic.  But  I 
venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  could 
have  been  turned  upside  down  and  inside  out  so  completely 
and  so  suddenly,  and  have  exposed — with  all  due  respect  to  the 
ladies — what  the  guides  in  our  North  Woods  describe  as  "a 
clean  and  healthy  set  of  innards."  (Laughter.)  We  have 
talkers  preaching  anti-expansion,  anti-militarism,  anti-war 
department,  anti-shoulder  straps,  anti-McKinley  and  every 
other  kind  of  anti;  but  there  is  not  an  old  aunty  in  the  coun- 
try who  does  not  know  to-day  that  peace  is  not  assured  by 
self-esteem  and  no  powder.  (Applause.)  Good  guns  and 
good  shooters,  and  plenty  of  both.  This  is  my  imperialism, 
and  I  guess  it  is  yours.     (Applause.) 

Song  by  the  Harris  Quintet. 

General  Smith  :  We  are  doubly  disappointed  to-night  by 
the  absence  of  Governor  Stone,  who  expected  to  be  with  us  and 
respond  to  the  toast,  "The  Ke\  stone   State."     The  Governor 
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very  much  regretted  his  inability  to  be  present.  Its  title, 
the  Keystone  State,  which  was  bestowed  when  it  was  the 
center  of  an  arch  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  has  not 
been  disputed,  even  to  the  present  time,  although  the  western 
wing  of  the  arch  now  rests  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but 
Pittsburgh  is  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  we  have  with  us  its 
Mayor,  the  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Diehl,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast, 
"The  City  of  Pittsburgh,"  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  you.     (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  DIEHL. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  An  English 
manufacturer  visited  Pittsburgh  not  long  since  for  the  express 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  city's  great  iron  and  steel  mills. 
He  was  greatly  astonished  and  impressed  with  what  he  saw. 
In  order  to  let  the  people  in  England  know  that  he  had  really 
been  in  the  wonderful  city  of  Pittsburgh,  he  procured  a  large 
yellow  label,  such  as  express  companies  use  on  express  mat- 
ter, wTith  the  word  Pittsburgh  printed  in  big  black  letters  on 
it,  and  pasted  this  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  a  small  valise  he 
carried  with  him.  On  arriving  in  New  York  to  take  the 
steamer  for  home,  the  man  dropped  into  a  barber  shop  for  a 
shave.  While  under  the  hands  of  the  barber  a  colored  porter, 
with  a  prospective  tip  in  view,  went  over  the  valise  with  hot 
water  and  a  sponge  to  polish  it  up  for  the  owner,  and  peeled 
off  what  he  considered  the  disfiguring  label.  When  the 
Englishman  saw  his  nice  clean  valise,  he  fell  into  a  a  fit  of 
rage  that  nearly  choked  him.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing up  the  torn  label,  and  placing  the  bits  together,  stuck 
them  back  on  the  valise  and  departed.  Ever  since  then  there 
has  been  a  rule  in  that  barber  shop  which  reads  :  "  Never  re- 
move a  Pittsburgh  label  from  a  valise."  That  story  is  an  in- 
dication of  how  Pittsburgh  stands  in  the  world's  estimation. 
(Applause.) 

I  have  been  asked  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "The  City  of 
Pittsburgh."  It  is  a  big  subject  to  assign  to  a  man  to  whom 
speech  making  is  a  new  thing.  I  have  always  been  a  much 
better  worker  than  a  talker,  with  but  little  time  left  me  in 
which  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  oratory,  and  there  are  many 
men  around  this  festive  board  far  better  fitted  to  talk  on 
Pittsburgh  than  am  I,  for  they  have  largely  helped  to  make 
Pittsburgh  what  it  is  to-day.  The  greatness  of  Pittsburgh  in 
a  material  sense  is  a  theme  that  furnishes  countless  chapters 
of  stupendous  facts  and  figures  to  the  historians  of  our  times 
in  the  way  of  human  effort,  human  endeavor  and  human 
achievement,  while  to  the  orator  it  is  a  never-ending  source 
of  supply,  an  exhaustless  storehouse  of  all  that  is  calculated 
to  stir  the  tongue  of  eloquence  to  its  finest  efforts  when    re- 
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counting  the  mighty  achievements  that  have  been  wrought 
in  this  greatest  workshop  of  the  world.  Many  of  you  have 
heard  these  industrial  wonders  of  our  city  glowingly  set  forth 
by  many  able  speakers.  It  is  more  than  a  twice-told  tale, 
this  wonderful  story  of  the  gigantic  energies,  the  industrial 
strength  and  massiveness  of  this  great  city,  whose  products 
now  command  the  marts  of  the  world,  spreading  the  fame  of 
Pittsburgh  to  every  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe  (Ap- 
plause.) 

But  while  the  industrial  progress  and  development  of  Pitts- 
burgh have  been  truly  wonderful,  its  social,  intellectual, 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  growth  has  been  no  less  so.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  fine  institutions  of  learning,  the  great 
libraries,  art  galleries,  musical  schools  and  kindred  institu- 
tions we  now  have  here,  together  with  a  zoological  garden 
and  a  park  conservatory  which  are  ranked  as  among  the 
finest  in  the  world,  all  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and 
whose  existence  is  due  to  the  noble  generosity  of  public- 
spirited  Pittsburghers.  We  have,  too,  one  of  the  very  best 
public  school  systems  in  the  United  States,  and  scores  of 
Christian  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  noble  monu- 
ments of  philanthropic  Pittsburgh  men  and  women,  where 
relief,  aid  and  pleasure  and  improvement  are  freely  extended 
to  the  needy,  the  unprivileged  and  the  unfortunate.  Then 
there  are  our  nicely  paved  streets,  fine  parks  and. many  other 
evidences  of  municipal  progressiveness,  which  speak  ior 
themselves.  Just  here  I  think  it  right  and  proper  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  praise  to  the  press  of  Pittsburgh,  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  certainly  unexcelled  for  enterprise  and  the  best  that 
pertains  to  clean,  healthy  and  progressive  journalism.  The 
newspapers  of  Pittsburgh  have  done  much  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  they  should  not  be  for- 
gotten when  pointing  out  the  factors  of  our  wonderful  growth. 
They  are  truly  entitled  to  be  counted  among  the  chief  factors 
for  the  good  work  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  for 
Pittsburgh's  greatness.     (Applause.) 

The  churches  and  church  societies  of  Pittsburgh  have  been 
powerful  factors  in  the  advancement  of  and  welfare  of  the 
city.  This  is  essentially  a  city  of  churches.  We  are  a  great 
church-going  people,  and  always  have  been  such,  for  religion' 
came  hand  in  hand  with  civilization  to  Pittsburgh  on  the 
arrival  of  the  first  settlers,  who  were  sturdy,  God-fearing 
men  and  women,  and  their  descendants  to-day  are  the  same. 
Churches  bear  an  important  part  in  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  a  community,  and  a  city's  moral  tone  can  be  correctly 
gauged  by  the  number  of  churches  it  contains.  Pittsburgh 
has  nearly  300  churches,  and  it  ranks  as  the  most  moral,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  best  governed  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country, 
and  is  a  city  of  which  we  all  may  feel  proud,  for  she  has  ad- 
vanced with  wondrous    strides   along   every  line   of   human 
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endeavor,  and  what  she  has  not   achieved    is    scarcely  worth 
recording.     (Applause ) 

General  Smith  :  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  has,  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  been  a  prolific  theme  for  the  historian 
and  orator,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  correct  history  has  yet 
been  written.  There  has  been  a  large  mixture  of  error  in  all 
of  our  attempts,  and  it  will  probably  remain  for  the  future 
historian  to  tell  the  true  story.  But  we  have  with  us  one 
to-night  who  lias  made  a  critical  study  based  on  experience 
and  later  observation,  and  I  now  take  grent  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  vou  Col.  A.  C  Hamlin,  of  Bangor,  Me  ,  who  will 
respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Army  of  the  Potomac."  (Ap- 
plause.) 


RESPONSE  OF  COL.  AUGUSTUS  C.  HAMLIN. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "The 
Army  of  the  Potomac,"  that  glorious  army  which  fought  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  but  I  feel  that  with 
all  my  energies  fully  aroused,  I  shall  fail  to  do  it  justice. 

General  Hooker,  in  1863,  spoke  the  truth  when  he  declared 
that  he  commanded  the  finest  army  on  the  planet.  There  was 
but  one  army  worthy  of  its  steel,  and  that  was  the  determined 
and  resolute  body  of  soldiers  commanded  by  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  who  held  the  Federal  forces  at  bay  for  four  long 
years  and  struck  down  on  the  field  of  battle  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  of  its  men,  killed  and  wounded — almost 
as  many  as  Von  Moltke  captured  at  Sedan  when  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  his  army  surrendered  to  the  Germans.  Just 
and  worthy  praise  of  either  army  reflects  its  beams  upon  the 
other.  No  army  of  modern  times  can  compare  with  this 
body  of  the  best  of  our  Northern  youth,  who  sprang  to  arms 
to  defend  their  country.  The  splendid  body  of  patriotic 
Frenchmen  whom  Carnot  organized  "  into  victory  "  may  have 
been  their  equal  in  courage  and  in  patriotism,  but  it  was  far 
inferior  in  intelligence  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  None 
of  the  trained  armies  of  Europe  could  have  stood  for  a  day  in 
the  thickets  of  the  Wilderness  before  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac or  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  they  would  have 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  Braddock  and  his  British  Regulars 
vanished  before  the  French  and  Indians  on  this  very  spot 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  ago.     (Applause.) 

Time  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour  forbid  my  giving  any 
detailed  account  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  I  will 
briefly  say,  that  its  history  has  not  yet  been  fully  written  and 
will  not  be  for  some  time  to  come.  The  events  of  history 
occur  with  rapidity,  but  their  true  narration  sometimes  lingers 
for  years.  Every  day  something  appears  to  clear  away  the 
obscurities  in  the  histories  of  the  Army  of  the    Potomac,  and 
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I  may  venture  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  beginning 
to  appear  as  though  the  fate  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  was 
decided  on  the  first  day,  when  the  First  Corps  stood  like  a 
rock  in  the  pathway  of  the  enemy  and  as  firm  as  did  the 
death-defying  Dutch  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in 
the  last  century.  (Applause.)  The  First  Corps  chose  the 
battleground  at  Gettysburg  and  called  the  rest  of  the  army 
to  its  assistance,  and  to  it  belongs  greater  praise  than  has 
been  accorded  to  it  by  casual  historians.  (Applause.)  So 
great  was  the  loss  of  the  Confederates — eight  thousand  men  or 
more — in  this  desperate  resistance  of  the  First  Corps,  assisted 
in  the  afternoon  by  a  fraction  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  that 
General  Longstreet,  arriving  after  the  battle,  advised  General 
Lee  not  to  fight  there  again,  but  to  flank  the  Federal  Army 
at  Pipe  Creek,  and  entrench  and  await  an  attack.  This  in- 
formation was  given  to  me  two  years  after  the  war,  by  a 
mutual  friend  of  both  Longstreet  and  Lee,  one  of  their  old 
Mexican  associates  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  I  have  had  no 
reason  since  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  statement.  Recent 
investigations  have  also  shown  that  the  casualties  of  the  fight 
at  Gettysburg  have  been  erroneously  stated.  So  far  as  we 
could  find  out  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  Federal  loss  was 
23,049  and  the  Confederate  was  only  20,451.  To-day,  how- 
ever, we  are  able,  by  means  of  the  experts,  especially  I.  W. 
Kirkley  and  Leslie  Perry,  to  state  that  the  losses  of  Lee's 
army  could  not  have  been  less  than  27,000  at  Gettysburg,  and 
the  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  the  loss  may  have 
been  even  more  than  30,000  during  the  campaign. 

The  glorious  Army  of  the  Potomac,  though  often  staggered 
and  repulsed,  never  lost  its  courage,  and  finally  gave  the 
finishing  blow  to  the  rebellion.  Future  history  will  give  to 
it  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  records  of  civilization. 
(Applause.) 

Song  by  the  Harris  Quintet. 

General  Smith  :  It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  you  one  who  combines  the  excellent  qualifications  of 
the  Army  and  the  Bench.  I  refer  to  your  distinguished  towns- 
man, Judge  Jacob  F.  Slagle,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast, 
"  Our  Volunteers."     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  SLAGLE. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  During  the 
Civil  War,  or  at  least,  toward  the  close  of  it,  the  army  of 
the  United  States  was  composed  of  the  regular  army,  vol- 
unteers, drafted  men  and  substitutes,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  drafted  men  have  never  received  the  credit  to  which 
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they  were  entitled.  (Laughter.)  Gen.  Tremain  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  this  evening,  stated  that  for  every  soldier  in 
the  field,  it  required  two  men  at  home  to  provide  him  with 
the  means  of  warfare,  and  it  required  a  considerable  number 
of  men  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community  as  well  as  the 
army.  Now,  this  is  a  fact  which  we  have  probably  forgotten. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  war  more  men  offered  their  services 
to  the  government  than  were  wanted.  Until  1862  the  volun- 
teers supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  still  there  was  a 
large  army  left  at  home  of  good  men  and  true,  who  supplied 
the  wants  of  that  army  and  served  as  the  bulwark  of  it,  in  the 
way  of  moral  support ;  but,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
in  1863,  it  was  found  that  the  volunteers  were  not  sufficient 
to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  a 
draft  was  resorted  to,  and  a  great  many  men  were  called  into 
the  service  who  supposed  they  were  needed  at  home.  Some  of 
them  might  have  been  mistaken  (more  laughter),  but  a  great 
many  were  really  needed  at  home  for  the  support  of  the  army 
in  the  field. 

These  men  went  out  because  they  couldn't  help  it 
(laughter),  and  many  of  them  made  good  soldiers.  I  remem- 
ber in  the  fall  of  1863  there  was  assigned  to  our  company  a 
number  of  drafted  men,  a  dozen  or  so.  As  a  rule,  they  were 
good,  faithful  soldiers,  and  I  believe  a  great  majority  of  the 
drafted  men  were  just  as  patriotic  and  just  as  much  interested 
in  supporting  the  government,  possibly,  as  the  volunteers 
were;  but,  however  that  may  be,  they  came  there,  they  did 
their  duty  and  they  did  it  well. 

I  was  led  into  this  line  of  remark,  though  my  toast  appears 
to  be  "  Our  Volunteers,"  because  I  am  a  drafted  man  myself 
—  to-night.  (Laughter.)  The  fact  is,  and  I  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  know  it — and  I  am  sorry  that  Burleigh  is  not  here 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say — on  Tuesday  night  I  happened 
down  here  with  the  Reception  Committee  to  assist  in  wel- 
coming you,  and  I  met  Clarence  Burleigh,  who  said  he  had 
some  business  to  perform  and  that  I  relieved  him  of  a  great 
difficulty;  that  he  was  preparing  names  to  respond  to  the  toasts 
at  this  banquet,  and  would  put  my  name  for  one.  I  told  him 
I  didn't  expect  to  be  here.  "  That  don't  make  any  difference," 
he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  put  your  name  down."  I  told  him  I 
had  a  bad  cold  and  couldn't  speak  over  half  an  hour,  to  which 
he  replied,  "  If  you  undertake  to  speak  half  an  hour  they  will 
throw  you  out  of  the  window,  so  you  needn't  try  to  get  out 
of  it  on  that  score.'4  I  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth,  and  I 
have  marked  my  time  a  little  and  will  try  to  be  careful. 
(Pulling  out  his  watch,  amid  laughter.) 

I  asked  him  what  toast  I  would  speak  to,  and  he  said  he 
didn't  know,  it  didn't  make  any  difference,  you  can  just  talk 
about  anything  you  please,  it  isn't  customary  to  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  toast  when  you  are  replying  to  it,  any  old  thing 
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will  do  at  a  banquet  like  that.  (Laughter.)  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  really  intended  to  put  me  down  to  respond  to  a 
toast  in  the  presence  of  you  gentlemen,  and  I  was  somewhat 
astonished  when  he  came  into  court  next  morning  and  told 
me  that  he  had  done  as  he  said  he  was  going  to.  I  still  did 
not  believe  him,  but  I  subsequently  found  it  announced  in  the 
newspapers,  and  as  you  all  know,  newspaper  men  seldom  lie 
and  never  make  a  mistake.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  So  I 
knew  I  was  in  for  it,  and  I  concluded  I  would  come  and  say 
what  1  had  to  say  about  drafted  men. 

But  I  may  also,  I  think,  divert  a  little  and  speak  a  word 
for  the  substitutes.  The  substitutes  were  not  so  bad 
(laughter);  they  were  a  pretty  good  institution  in  the  army. 
(Laughter.) 

You  know  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  running  for  Presi- 
dent the  first  time,  his  friends  gave  him  great  credit  because  he 
had  had  a  substitute  seriously  wounded  in  the  army.  I  think 
there  are  a  good  many  men,  honored  citizens  now  at  home 
sitting  quietly  by  their  firesides,  who  secured  place  and  safety 
through  the  wounds  and  hardships  of  the  substitutes  they  sent 
to  the  front  during  the  war.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  But 
these  substitutes  were  of  service  to  the  army  in  another  way. 
I  happened  to  be  engaged  during  most  of  my  army  life  in  the 
field,  when  we  were  not  marching  or  righting,  holding 
courts  martial.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  court  martial  to  con- 
vict of  desertion  and  sentence  to  death  an  enlisted  man.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  we  had  a  court  martial  pre- 
sided over  by  a  well-known  colonel,  Col.  Fowler  of  the  14th 
Brooklyn,  and  one  morning  before  dinner  they  convicted  and 
sentenced  five  men  to  be  shot,  all  substitutes  and  bounty 
jumpers.  They  served  a  good  purpose  in  that  way,  if  no 
other  (laughter),  of  desertion,  and  they  were  fearful  examples. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  First  Corps,  each  division 
had  one  man  at  least  who  was  executed  for  desertion,  as  an 
example  to  others,  and  therefore  there  is  a  good  word  after 
all  to  be  said  of  the  substitutes.     (Laughter.) 

But  I  suppose,  notwithstanding  what  Burleigh  told  me,  I 
ought  to  say  something  about  volunteers.  There  were  two 
sorts  of  volunteers  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, and  in  the 
late  war  we  noticed  the  same  thing.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to 
volunteer  as  Major-Generals,  Brigadier-Generals,  Colonels 
and  even  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  and  there  was  no  trou- 
ble in  making  up  a  whole  army  of  that  sort.  *  (Laughter.)  We 
had  an  instance  that  occurred  here  which  illustrated  this  idea. 
The  gentleman  I  refer  to  has  gone,  but  I  will  not.  men- 
tion his  name  We  will  call  him  Smith.  He  was  well  known 
to  many  present.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  very  gallant 
soldier,  and  therefore  it  is  no  disrespect  to  him.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  war,  shortly  after  the  troops  were  called  out. 
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this  gentleman  undertook  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers, 
but  he  wanted  to  volunteer  as  the  Captain,  and  he  raised  the 
company  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  elected 
Captain.  But  they  happened  to  elect  somebody  else.  That 
did  not  suit  him.  He  was  bound  to  volunteer,  however,  and 
so  he  persisted  and  raised  another  company,  but  he  was  a  lit- 
tle more  cautious  in  that  case.  He  enlisted  his  men  and  had 
them  sworn  in  to  serve  the  U.  S.  Government  under  Capt. 
Smith.  (Laughter.)  He  recruited  it  to  the  full  strength,  and 
when  they  came  to  muster  in,  he  had  furnished  them  with 
uniforms,  and  they  were  met  in  the  hall  for  the  purpose  of 
being  mustered  into  service,  electing  officers,  etc.,  he  made 
them  a  little  speech  as  to  the  importance  of  electing  capable 
officers,  that  a  ereat  deal  depended  upon  the  efficiency 
of  officers,  etc.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Captain 
and  told  all  who  were  in  favor  of  Smith  to  say  aye.  There  was 
a  hearty  response.  He  forgot,  or  probably  did  not  think  it 
necessary,  to  put  the  question  in  the  negative,  because  they 
had  been  sworn  to  enter  the  service  under  Smith  as  Captain. 
Then  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  First  Lieutenant,  and  he 
told  all  who  were  in  favor  of  John  Brown  as  First  Lieutenant 
to  say  aye.  They  all  replied  in  the  affirmative  with  the 
exception  of  one  who  cried  out  "  No,"  whereupon  Smith  said 
indignantly,  "  Who  is  that  man  who  called  out  '  No?'  Take 
off  that  fellow's  uniform,  put  him  out  of  this  hall,  we  will  have 
no  insubordination  in  this  company."  And  so  Brown  was 
elected  First  Lieutenant  and  the  Second  Lieutenant  was  elect- 
ed also  without  opposition.  But  the  Captain  took  his  com- 
pany into  the  service  and  they  did  good  service  and  the  Captain 
proved  himself  a  good  officer.  Subsequently  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Lieutenant-Colonel,  but  declined,  saying  he  didn't 
want  it,  he  wanted  to  be  a  Major.  A  Major  was  just  what 
suited  him,  as  he  had  noticed  in  all  military  organizations 
that  all  the  Major  had  to  do  was  to  ride  in  the  rear,  and  that 
was  the  place  Smith  wanted  to  be.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

General  Smith  :  The  next  toast  is  "  The  Army  and 
Navy."  We  have  one  with  us  who  has  had  both  observation 
and  experience  with  respect  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  calling  upon  and  introducing  Comrade 
Daniel  Ashworth,  who  will  respond  to  this  toast. 

RESPONSE  OF  COMRADE  DANIEL  ASHWORTH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Comrades: 
The  ancient  Vikings,  who  came  down  from  the  North  Seas, 
sang  songs  of  their  victories  of  maritime  prowess  to  their 
assembled  people,  and  in  their  primitive  and  barbarous  way, 
drank  and  gave  feasts  to  commemorate  their  valorous  deeds. 
The    Roman    legions,    returning   from    their    conquests   and 
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triumphs,. were  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  by  wild 
shouts  of  welcome,  and  all  the  pageantry  of  a  grateful  people; 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  "They  waited  the  live-long  day 
in  patient  expectation  to  see  great  Pompey  pass  through  the 
streets  of  Rome." 

During  the  crusades  the  valor  of  the  knight,  with  his  sword 
and  shield  in  his  holy  cause,  was  sung  by  every  troubadour 
throughout  Christendom.  The  lay  of  the  minstrel  was  heard 
from  the  Holy  Land  to  the  North — "  Where  the  Norwegian 
banners  float  the  sky  and  fan  their  people  cold." 

And  "  The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls  its  soul  of 
music  shed"  proclaimed  likewise  of  the  valor  of  their  chiefs 
and  people.  These,  my  friends,  were  the  early  evidences  of 
a  primitive  people,  that  valor  and  courage,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  were  powerful  attributes  in  maintaining  government, 
even  in  its  most  primitive  form,  and  not  least  of  all  in  giving 
prestige  and  character  to  conditions  and  people  for  ages  to 
come. 

Rapidly  passing  to  the  brilliant  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  gave  to  the  world  a  Marlborough,  one  who,  like  many 
others  in  after  history,  sprang  from  obscurity,  notwithstand- 
ing his  corruption  and  intrigues  in  statecraft,  these  evil 
qualities  were  overshadowed  by  his  magnificent  courage  and 
military  genius,  so  great  that  it  is  said  that  the  veriest  powder 
boy  would  embrace  his  feet  with  admiration.  The  victories 
of  Blenheim,  Malplaquet  and  Ramillies  will  stand  forth  for- 
ever in  England's  history. 

France  never  Avearies  of  telling  you,  amidst  her  various 
scenes  and  shiftings,  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  Grande 
Armee,  whose  eagles  were  borne  aloft  from  Moscow  to  the 
Pyrenees  and  culminating  at  fateful  Waterloo. 

The  eloquence  of  modern  England  tells  you  of  valiant 
prowess  in  world's  feat  of  arms;  they  tell  you  with  pride  of 
an  Inkerman,  a  Balaklava,  of  a  Malakofif  and  Redan.  They 
point  to  far-off  India  and  tell  you  of  the  great  Christian 
Havelock,  of  the  achievements  at  Delhi,  Lucknow  and 
Caw  n  pore. 

The  early  days  of  the  American  colonies  gave  evidence  of 
the  ancestry  that  was  transferred  across  the  great  sea.  These 
people  soon  showed  their  martial  valor.  Need  I  tell  you  of 
their  struggles  with  the  Aborigines  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
the  brilliant  struggle  between  England  and  France  for  the 
mastery  of  this  North  American  continent,  well  known  as 
the  "  Romantic  Period  of  American  History  "  ?  The  story  of 
the  thundering  guns  at  Louisburg,  and  the  death  of  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  are  as  entrancing 
and  captivating  as  ever,  and  embalmed  by  story  and  song  for 
all  time.  We,  in  this  great  city  of  Pittsburgh,  remind  you 
that  right  here  at  Lhe  confluence  of  these  two  rivers  was  Fort 
Duquesne — afterward  Fort  Pitt.     The  trails  of  French  mili- 
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tary  posts  started  from  here  to  the  far-off  citadel,  Quebec,  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  was  here  that  the  young  George 
Washington  participated  in  the  early  struggles  which  resulted 
in  giving  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  to  North  America. 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  world's  history  of  arms,  the 
struggles  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Civil  War  of  the 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  created  and  maintained  by  selfish 
ambition.  It  was,  therefore,  given  to  our  early  people  of  the 
Colonies  the  unique  and  glorious  position  of  giving  birth  to 
a  war  purely  in  defense  of  what  they  considered  their  God- 
given  rights. 

The  Minute  Men  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  firmly  imbued 
with  a  spirit  that  their  cause  was  right,  brought  into  requisi- 
tion that  warlike  spirit  that  had  been  given  them  by  their 
ancestors,  upon  young  colonies  and  Continental  Army,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  went  forth,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Ann, 
from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  all  along  her  in- 
dented coast,  a  body  of  hardy  seamen,  to  cope  with  the 
power  of  naval  supremacy,  one  whose  prestige  had  given 
coin  to  the  lines,  "Britannia  Rules  the  Waves."  These 
privateers,  as  they  were,  captured  many  a  vessel  weighted 
with  ammunition  for  His  Majesty's  army,  brought  military 
supplies  to  support  the  Continental  Army,  and  under  the 
gallant  flag  of  the  Rattle  Snake  the  gallant  Paul  Jones 
bearded  the  very  lion  in  his  den — struck  terror  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  English  coast  with  his  magnificent  engagements 
with  the  two  English  frigates,  ran  up  to  his  peak  the  first 
American  flag  upon  the  high  seas,  and  carried  his  prizes  into 
France. 

Our  armies,  under  Washington,  sustained  by  the  right  of 
their  cause,  passing  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  several 
campaigns,  gave  us  the  victories  over  His  Majesty's  forces. 
Who  will  forget  that  splendid  picture  of  that  magnificent 
army  commanded  by  King  George's  favorite,  Burgoyne,  as 
they  came  down  Lake  Champlain  with  their  scarlet  uniforms 
and  glittering  bayonets,  and  flushed  with  the  expectations  of 
severing  in  twain  the  New  England  colonies  from  their  sister 
colonies  in  the  South  and  West ;  but  that  was  never  to  be, 
for  that  campaign  resulted  in  the  lowering  of  old  England's 
flag  at  Saratoga,  and  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  followed 
rapidly  by  the  army's  campaign  in  Virginia,  culminating  in 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown — giving  to  us  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  and  the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

Passing  rapidly  to  our  second  struggle  with  the  mother 
country,  this  young  country,  in  defense  of  its  right  upon  the 
high  seas,  again  in  the  majesty  of  its  right,  sprang  into  the 
arena  and  struck  another  blow  at  its  former  foe.  Need  I  tell 
you  that  in  these  brilliant  achievements  upon  the  high  seas 
by  the  early  navy,  how  the  gallant  Hull  met  the  British  Cap 
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tain  Dacre  in  a  spirited  engagement  between  the  Constitution 
and  Guerriere,  which  gave  the  lines  of  the  song  : 

Captain  Dacre  he  did  sigh, 
And  to  his  officers  did  cry, 
"I  didn't  think  those  Yankees  were  so  handy — oh.1' 

When  the  second  told  as  well, 
As  the  main  and  mizzen  fell, 
We  made  them  whistle 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy — oh. 

Have  you  forgotten  the  gallant  engagement  betwixt  the 
Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  whe»  Captain  Lawrence,  in  his 
dying  moments,  gave  us  the  immortal  words,  "Don't  give  up 
the  ship"?  Need  I  tell  you  of  the  spirited  engagements  of 
the  army  at  Lundy's  Lane  and  Chippewa?  Have  you  forgotten 
the  magnificent  spectacle  in  our  newly  acquired  territory  of 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  when  Andrew  Jackson  defeated 
the  British  army,  and  how  those  gallant  frontiersmen  of  the 
Southwest  bore  themselves,  giving  the  words  of  the  song  : 

They  led  us  down  to  a  cypress  swamp, 

The  ground  was  low  and  mucky  ; 
There  stood  John  Bui!  in  all  his  pomp, 

But  there  was  Old  Kentucky. 

At  the  close  of  this  brilliant  struggle,  which  had  given  us 
a  gallant  army  and  navy,  the  people  of  this  republic,  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  our  struggle  with 
Mexico,  devoted  themselves  to  the  up-building  of  a  great 
nation.  The  developing  of  our  resources,  the  creation  of 
powerful  States  and  commonwealths  out  of  our  far-off  west- 
ern territories,  until  our  rapid  march  of  civilization  reached 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  our  artisans,  with  their  in- 
ventive genius,  developed  appliances  which  reached  to  every 
portion  of  the  globe. 

Our  Morse  clothed  the  lightning  for  the  use  of  men.  Our 
educational  institutions  gave  birth  to  scholars,  poets,  philoso- 
phers and  historians,  which  have,  and  will  for  all  time,  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  the  patriotic  people.  Amidst  all 
this,  however,  were  the  rumblings  ever  and  anon  of  discontent, 
betwixt  the  people  of  the  South  and  North  ;  but  still,  in  the 
midst  of  these  avocations,  peace  continued.  At  last  there 
came  a  fateful  day  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon  by  our 
Southern  brethren.  Then  the  peaceful  North  arose  in  its 
might.     It  was  then  that  they — 

Flung  down  the  axe, 
Laid  by  the  spade, 
Left  in  its  track 
The  toiling  plow. 
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And  from  every  hamlet  and  village,  and  from  every  busy 
mart,  the  sons  of  the  North  poured  forth  to  enter  the  ranks  to 
maintain  their  country's  integrity. 

Then  commenced  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Army  by 
the  North  and  by  the  South,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  startled 
the  world,  a  succession  of  battles  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  of  such  magnitude  and  such  fierceness  of 
conflict  that  the  civilized  world  had  never  dreamed  of.  Need 
I  tell  of  the  stories  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (which 
you  represent  here  to-night),  how  in  all  those  long,  weary 
years  it  stood  up  before  one  of  the  world's  great  generals  and 
a  brave  army  in  gray,  their  own  brethren  ?  Need  I  tell  you 
of  the  stories  of  an  Antietam  and  the  Wilderness,  and  the 
mighty  struggle  at  Gettysburg  on  the  soil  of  this  common- 
wealth, how  it  hurled  back  the  legions  under  Lee  from  the 
Susquehanna,  forcing  them  back,  and  back,  and  back,  until  it 
culminated  in  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  ? 

Need  you  be  reminded  of  the  gallant  legions  in  blue  under 
their  mighty  generals  that  met  the  enemy  at  Chickamauga 
and  Shiloh,  and  in  the  swamps  about  Vicksburg  ?  We  shall 
never  forget  the  gallant  actions  of  our  Navy,  which,  also, 
controlled  and  maintained  an  effectual  blockade  of  a  coast 
line  of  25,000  miles.  Need  I  repeat  to  you  that  gallant  action 
in  Hampton  Roads,  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  a 
naval  achievement  which  by  reason  of  their  unique  construc- 
tion revolutionized  the  naval  powers  of  the  world  ? 

Is  there  an  American  here  to-night  whose  heart  does  not 
thrill  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  those  gallant  officers  who 
went  down  with  the  Cumberland  and  Congress  on  that  fateful 
day  with  their  colors  flying  at  the  mast — never  taken  down  ? 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  gallant  action  of  our  Navy 
under  Porter  and  Farragut  ?  Need  you  be  reminded  of  the 
long  siege  among  the  bayous  and  swamps  of  the  Mississippi 
beneath  the  frowning  guns  of  the  citadel  of  Vicksburg? 
Need  I  tell  you  of  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  that  gallant 
fleet  that  passed  Forts  Philip  and  Jackson  and  brought  into 
subjection  the  proud  Crescent  City,  New  Orleans,  bringing 
it  back  to  the  Federal  fold  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when 
our  gallant  army  landed  at  that  city  and  marched  up  through 
its  streets,  our  bands  played  "  Picayune  Butler's  Come  to 
Town"  ? 

The  world  will  never  forget  that  gallant  action  in  Mobile 
Bay.  Foreign  powers  witnessed  the  gallantry  of  our  Navy 
in  Cherbourg  Roads,  where,  under  the  gallant  Winslow,  our 
Kearsarge  sent  the  Alabama  "  Forty  Fathoms  Beneath  the 
Blue  Waves."  Our  army,  at  the  high-water  mark  at  Gettys- 
burg, had  a  Cushing  who,  when  mortally  wounded  and  sup- 
ported by  his  comrades,  stood  by  his  battery  and  said,  "Let 
us  give  them  another  shot,"  and  expired  in  their  arms.  We 
also  had  another  Cushing,  one  of  the  Navy,  who,  under  cover 
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of  night,  with  his  tiny  craft  in  the  dismal  swamp  of  Albe- 
marle Sound,  plunged  his  torpedo  into  the  side  of  the  Albe- 
marle, and  she  was  gone  forever. 

You  all  know  how  deadly  and  close  was  the  struggle  in 
these  four  weary  years.  At  times  it  seemed  that  they  were 
like  "Two  spent  swimmers  that  did  choke  their  art,  and 
doubtfully  it  stood."  But  at  last,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  upon  one  spring  morning,  under  the 
shades  of  the  trees  at  Appomattox,  victory  perched  upon  our 
banners,  and  the  curtain  descended  upon  the  greatest  epoch 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  now  this  great  army  was  dissolved,  and  again  they 
became  peaceful  citizens  of  a  great  republic,  and  for  a  while 
the  nation  was  engaged  in  reconstructing  and  readjusting 
the  conditions  brought  about  by  this  civil  strife.  Coming 
down  to  our  own  time,  within  a  brief  period,  with  our  ever- 
teeming  sympathy  for  a  down-trodden  people  of  Cuba,  with 
a  forbearance  and  a  patience  and  by  the  counsels  of  our 
wisest  statesmen  the  restraining  influence  for  peace  held  us  in 
subjection.  But  again  a  fateful  day  came  upon  us,  as  it  did 
when  we  received  the  news  from  Fort  Sumter,  and  this  was  : 
"The  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor  last 
night  and  265  officers  and  seamen  went  down."  Then  again  was 
this  great  nation  stupefied,  and  on  their  recovery  there  was 
but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  was  for  war,  and  the  dogs  of 
war,  which  had  been  straining  under  the  leash  for  some  time, 
were  let  loose. 

It  is  all  fresh  in  your  minds  how  rapidly  events  followed 
each  other.  Every  eye  was  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  every 
thought  was  upon  that  island,  the  gem  of  the  Antilles. 
Stories  of  great  armadas  from  Spain  floated  before  the  heated 
imagination  of  our  people.  People  along  the  New  England 
coast  were  at  times  apprehensive  that  a  Spanish  fleet  under 
Cervera  had  left  Cape  Verde  and  was  to  bombard  their 
towns.  All  thoughts  at  this  time  were  upon  our  coast,  when, 
like  unto  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky  in  the  early  dawn 
of  a  May  morning,  the  early  morning  papers  in  large,  job 
type  proclaimed  the  following  :  "  The  whole  Spanish  fleet 
destroyed  by  Commodore  Dewey  in  Manila  Bay."  A  mighty 
shout  went  up  throughout  the  land,  and  the  victory  became 
greater  and  greater  as  the  time  passed.  The  question  then 
was  :  "  Who  is  this  man  Dewey?"  Ah,  my  friends,  we  not 
only  know  who  this  man  Dewey  is,  but  the  whole  world 
knows  him,  and  does  homage  to  his  name. 

Then  came  the  story  of  this  game  of  "  Hide  and  Seek  " 
amongst  these  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  after  Cervera's 
fleet,  and  finally  their  inclosure  in  Santiago  Bay  ;  and  then 
again  one  morning  how  that  fleet,  with  the  royal  ensign  of 
old  Spain  floating  at  its  peak.  "  had  to  fight  for  its  life,  or 
steal  away."     You  all  know  this   story,  how  that  magnificent 
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fleet,  the  pride  of  our  republic,  under  Sampson  and   Schley, 
destroyed  the  remaining  fleet  of  old  Spain. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  land  fights  at  Santiago  and  El 
Caney,  and  of  the  final  triumphs  of  our  arms,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  colors  of  Spain  disappeared  and  her  dominion, 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  centuries  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  passed  away  forever.  With  these  stories  before 
you,  my  friends,  of  the  achievements  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
need  I  say  to  you  that  so  long  as  we  remain  true  to  our  in- 
stincts, and  our  successors  shall  imbibe  lessons  of  patriotism 
from  these  examples,  together  with  the  mighty  powers  of 
education,  we  can  say  in  the  language  of  the  poet  : 

For  all  ages  yet  to  come 

We  shall  hold  sovereign  sway 

And  masterdom. 

General  Smith  :  The  story  of  the  "  American  Soldier  " 
was  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  we  expected  to  hear  from  a 
representative  of  the  Confederate  army,  who  has  been  with 
us  during  our  re-union,  and  who  was  suddenly  called  away, 
much  to  our  disappointment  and  his  own.  Judge  James  B. 
Sener,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  was  to  have  responded  to 
that  toast,  and  he  was  probably  prepared  to  preach  to  us  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  and  renewed  friendship,  but  we 
shall  have  to  forego  that  pleasure  to-night. 

We  have  with  us  still  our  Comrade  who  discoursed  so  elo- 
quently to  us  upon  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  oration  last 
night,  and  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Major 
W.  H.  Lambert,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Ora- 
tor and  Poet  of  the  Day.'' 

"  THE  ORATOR  AND  POET  OF  THE  DAY." 

When  last  night,  at  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock,  I  arose  to  de- 
liver the  annual  oration,  I  was  urged  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  to  limit  myself  to  thirty  minutes  ;  and  as  it  is  now 
a  quarter  to  twelve,  I  promise  that  my  response  to  the  toast 
shall  not  exceed  the  time  allowed  the  oration 

If  the  poem  and  the  oration  seemed  to  indicate  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  late  war  with  Spain  and  the  present  oper- 
ations in  the  Philippines,  the  poem  by  evident  disapproval 
of  the  government's  expansion  policy  and  the  oration  by 
omission  of  all  reference  to  the  charge  of  San  Juan  Hill  and 
the  victory  of  Santiago,  may  not  the  lack  of  appreciation  be 
attributable  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  both  the  Poet  and 
Orator  akin  to  that  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  verses 
which  I  now  venture  to  read,  believing  that  they  will  awaken 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who,  having 
fought  in  a  greater  war  than  that  of  1898,  is  averse  to  having 
the  glory  of  the  latter  obscure  that  of  the  former  ? 
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A  VETERAN  VANQUISHED. 

Since  I  came  back  from  bloody  war  in  eighteen  sixty-five, 

Shot  up  in  quite  annoyin'  way,  but  glad  to  be  alive, 
It's  been  the  pleasure  of  my  life  to  set  my  frisky  jaw 

A- wagging  'bout  the  dangers  an'  privations  that  I  saw. 
I  loved  to  fight  the  battles  o'er,  an'  felt  an  honest  pride 

In  tellin'  of  the  part  I  took  upon  the  Union  side, 
In  grim  recitals  tendin'  to  'most  any  heart  appal, 

But  since  that  boy  of  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

I  guess  for  'most  a  thousand  times,  and  maybe  more,  I've  sot 

An'  told  my  children  thrillin'  tales  of  how  their  daddy  fought; 
An'  when  the  naybors  'd  come  in,  my  martial  tongue  would  flop 

Until  I'd  know  they'd  wish  to  gosh  the  cussed  thing  'd  stop. 
I'd  tell  'em  of  the  tented  camps,  the  marches  and  the  fights, 

The  fun  around  the  camp-fire  in  the  bivouacs  o'  nights, 
An'  all  the  dire  privations  that  a  soldier  could  befall, 

But  since  that  boy  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  all. 

I  marched  with  Billy  Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 

Swung  'round  to  old  Virginny  for  a  shy  at  Bobby  Lee. 
I  went  through  more'n  twenty  fights  where  shell  and  bullets  flew, 

An'  stained  the  soil  of  Dixie  with  my  blood  a  time  or  two; 
An'  ever  since,  the  greatest  joy  o'  life  has  bin  to  set 

An'  fight  them  bloody  scraps  agin  with  some  old  comrade  vet, 
Or  git  the  children  round  me  like  a  eager  lis'nin'  wall, 

But  since  that  boy  o1  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

Of  course,  as  veteran  soldiers  will,  some  yarns  I'd  of'n  spin 

If  given  an  assay  for  truth  'd  pan  out  mighty  thin; 
An'  had  some  old  reliable  prevarications  I 

Had  come  to  think  was  G-ospel  truth  myself,  an'  that's  no  lie. 
I  saw  some  rocky  service,  an'  I  fought  right  up  to  date  ; 

But  if  I'd  done  the  fightin'  that  my  yarns  'd  indicate, 
I'd  be  the  biggest  war  hoss  in  the  whole  rebellion  stall, 

But  since  that  boy  of  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

He  sets  an'  laughs  when  I  begin  to  boastingly  recite 

The  same  old  stories  he  has  heard  since  fust  he  saw  the  light ; 
An'  says  if  us  old  catacombs  had  been  in  Cuby,  we 

Would  never  mention  fight  ag'in  to  heroes  sich  as  he. 
An'  then  he'll  turn  his  talker  loose  with  stories  that  'd  make 

The  devil  want  to  grab  his  hand  fur  a  fraternal  shake. 
I  used  to  think  that  I  could  lie  with  purty  nervy  gall, 

But  since  that  boy  o'  mine  got  back  I  stand  no  show  at  all. 

(This  apt  hit   was   received   with   great  laughter  and   ap- 
plause.) 
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The  Recording  Secretary  then  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  carried: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  temporary  sojourners  at  the  superb  Hotel 
Schenley,  hereby  express  their  warm  appreciation  of  the  un- 
tiring and  successful  efforts  of  Messrs.  Kremholtz  and  Riley, 
the  proprietors,  to  make  their  stay  memorable  for  hospitality 
and  complete  comfort. 

All  then  united  in  singing  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Reunion  with  its  uninterrupted  enjoyments 
and  delights  was  declared  adjourned  sine  die. 


\ 


Recording  Secretary. 


WELCOME  TO  FREDERICKSBURG. 

Since  the  adjournment  the  following  communications  have 
been  received  and  duly  acknowledged: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city 
of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  held  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
October,  1899,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  has  been  officially  in- 
formed by  General  Horatio  C.  King,  Secretary,  that  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  accepted  our  invita- 
tion, and  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Fredericksburg;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  gratification  at  this  action 
of  the  Society,  and  assure  it  we  will  use  every  effort  to  make 
the  sojourn  of  those  honoring  us  with  their  presence  pleasant 
and  agreeable. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  and  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  General  H.  C.  King  and  Judge  James  B.  Sener 
in  securing  this  action  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  from  this  body  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  suggest  such  steps  as  should  be 
taken  by  this  Council  looking  to  a  proper  reception  of  these 
distinguished  visitors,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this 
body. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  be  requested  to  fur- 
nish General  King  and  Judge  Sener  with  an  official  copy  of 
these  resolutions. 

A  true  copy  from  the  record. 

Teste  : 

James  P.  Corbin, 
Clerk  of  the  Common  Council. 


Headquarters  Maury  Camp  No.  2,  C.  V.,      ) 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  November.  10,  1899.  j 

Maury  Camp  No.  2,  C.  V.,  of  this  city,  sends  its  salutations 
to  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  its  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  encamp- 
ment here  in  1900. 

The  ex-Confederate  soldiers  will  give  the  boys  who  wore 
the  blue  a  warm  Virginia  welcome  when  they  come,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  make  their  visit  pleasant  and  profitable  while 
they  once  again   pitch  their  tents  on  the  "  old  camp  ground." 

Thos.  F.  Proctor,  Jno.  T.  Goolrick, 

Adjutant.  Commander. 
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Reports   of  the  Corps   Societies. 


FIRST  CORPS  OFFICERS. 

President,  Capt.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Battery  B,  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Light  Artillery  ;  Vice-President,  Col.  R.  B.  Beatb  ; 
Secretary,  Lieut.  James  H.  Garner.  Vice-President  Society 
of  the  Army  of  Potomac,  Col.  Robert  B.  Beath,  Philadelphia. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   SECOND  CORPS  CLUB. 

The  thirtieth  annual  re-union  of  the  Second  Corps  Club 
was  held  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Schenley,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  October  nth,  1899.  The  hall  was  handsomely 
and  profusely  decorated  with  the  Corps  markers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  and  American  flags. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Capt.  John  M.  Ray,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secre- 
tary, read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read,  showing  that  at  the  last 
meeting  two  dollars  were  received  for  membership,  and  that 
the  same  amount  was  expended  for  expressage  paid  on  flags 
to  Allegheny,  and  for  lock,  handle  and  hinges  for  a  box  made 
in  which  to  keep  and  transport  the  Corps  markers,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Scott,  of 
$24  91. 

The  President  appointed  W.  W.  Price  Secretary  pro  tern, 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Scott,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Owing  to  the  few  members  of  the  Corps  Club  being  pres- 
ent (there  being  only  three  :  Capt.  J.  M.  Ray,  of  the  140th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ;  Capt.  W.  W.  Price,  of  the  27th 
Connecticut,  both  of  the  First  Division,  and  J.  S.  Biggs,  of 
the  8th  Ohio,  of  the  Third  Division),  the  following  appoint- 
ments were  concurred  in  : 

For  President,  W.  W.  Price. 

For  Vice-Presidents,  J.  S.  Biggs,  Capt.  Alexander 
Sweeney,  and  Col.  W.  H.  D.  Cochrane. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Scott. 

For  Historian,  John  D.  Billings. 

For  Executive  Committee,  Col.  Steve  P.  Corliss,  Lieut.  W. 
S.  Bull   and  Maj.  James  Lowe. 

The  Corps'  choice  for  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  Potomac  for  the  ensuing  year  was  Capt.  J.  M.  Ray. 

The  Corps'  choice  for  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke,  with  instructions 
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to  withdraw  his  name  in  case  it  was  not  seconded  by  any 
other  Corps. 

(General  Brooke's  name  was  so  withdrawn,  and  the  vote 
was  cast  for  Gen.  D.  McM.  Gregg.) 

Letters  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Second  Corps  Club  and  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  were  read  from  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Col.  Steve  P.  Corliss,  and  Col.  Wm.  H.  D.  Cochrane. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Club  adjourned  to  unite 
with  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business,  and  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place 
with  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  next  year. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  W.  W.  Price, 

Secretary  pro  tem. 

THIRD  CORPS  OFFICERS. 

President,  Gen  Thomas  R.  Matthews,  Boston,  Mass.;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Capt.  Mason,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Matthews. 

FOURTH  CORPS  OFFICERS. 

President,  General  Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York 
City;  Gen.  Horatio  C.  King,  Secretary;  Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  Gen.  George  D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CORPS. 

The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Schenley 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  on  October  nth,  1899. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Brevet  Brigadier-General 
A.  L.  Pearson  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  wTas 
dispensed  with,  they  having  been  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  General 
Porter,  the  President  of  the  Society: 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  October  9,  1899. 
Col.  A.  M.  Clark,  Secretary,  etc.: 

Dear  Colonel  :  Greatly  to  my  regret,  I  am  compelled  to 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our  companions  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  on  the  nth  and  12th  inst.,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  en- 
joying the  genial  entertainments  of  that  city — a  pleasure  I 
had  anticipated  throughout  the  year  ;  a  disappointment  due 
only  to   the  effect  of  prolonged  illness.     "As  all  that  is,    is 
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right,"  and  the  act  of  Him  who  does  all  for  the  best,  I  shall 
bear  my  misfortune,  looking  forward  to  our  next  meeting  for 
renewed  gratification  in  greeting  the  gallant  survivors  of  our 
dear  old  Corps,  so  successful  in  aiding  in  the  salvation  of  our 
country  ;  for  her  tendering  life  and  enduring  hardship.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  greet  my  comrades  whether  singly 
or  in  numbers. 

I  wish  you  all  a  most  happy  re  union,  with  every  enjoy- 
ment possible,  and  many  happy  returns  of  the  occasion. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Fitz  John  Porter. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  General  Porter  : 

"The  Society  of  the  Fifth  Corps  assembled  in  reunion 
salute  their  absent  Commander.  May  God  keep  him  in  health 
to  again  meet  with  his  loving  Comrades." 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  received  : 
"  God  bless  you  all,  and  make  this  your  happiest  re-union  ! 
"  Fitz  John  Porter,  President." 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  accepted.  It  showed 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $118  66. 

The  Society  unanimously  resolved  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  the  sum  of  $roo  as  the  subscription  of  the  Corps  to  the 
McClellan  Statue  Fund,  and  the  Treasurer  was  instructed 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Upon  motion,  the  Rules  were  suspended,  and  General  Fitz 
John  Porter,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  was  unanimously  declared 
President  of  the  Society  for  life. 

The  following- Nominating  Committee  was  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tern.:  Captain  Wright,  Captain  Ranney, 
Sergeant  Merriweather  ;  who  reported  the  following  nomin- 
ations, which  were  approved  and  unanimously  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  : 

Vice-President,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  L.  Pearson, 
U.  S.  V.;  Vice-President  for  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Private  Charles  F.  McKenna,  late  155th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  M.  Clark,  U.  S.  V. 

Executive  Committee  :  Captain  John  C.  White,  U.  S.  A., 
ret.,  Major  Robert  L.  Burnett,  late  U.  S.  A.,  Major  William 
J.  Moorehead,  late  U.  S.  A. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  name  of  General  D.  McM.  Gregg,  U. 
S.  V.,  be  presented  as  the  nominee  of  the  Society  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Potomac. 
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The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  General  Porter  : 

"You  are  unanimously  made  President  for  life.  One 
hundred  dollars  appropriated  toward  the  McClellan  Statue." 

To  which  was  received  the  following  reply  : 

"  I  pray  God  to  reward  you  all  for  your  kindness  and  for 
honor  bestowed,  and  keep  all  happy. 

"  Fitz  John  Porter,  President." 

A  vote  of  thanks  for  faithful  service  was  accorded  to  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  1900  at  the  time  and 
place  to  be  selected  by  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  for  its  re-union. 

A.  M.  Clark, 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.  S.  V.   Secretary. 

812  Highland  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     SIXTH     CORPS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Sixth  Army 
Corps  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Schenley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1899. 

In  the  absence  of  General  French,  Vice-President  J.  A. 
Hicks  presided.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  Niagara 
Falls  were  read  and  approved.  The  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
General  M.  T.  McMahon,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  H.  Wasson,  Cap- 
tain W.  P.  Herbert.     They  reported  as  follows  : 

For  President,  General  J.  Ford  Kent. 

First  Vice-President,  Major  John  A.  Hicks. 

Second  Vice-President,  General  N.  M.  Curtis. 

Third  Vice-President,  Culonel  Charles  A.  Woodruff. 

Recording  Secretary,  H.  C.  La  Rowe. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  L.  A.  Upson. 

Treasurer,  Colonel  Samuel  Truesdell. 

Vice  President  Society  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Captain  W. 
P.  Herbert. 

The  report  was  adopted 

A  motion  was  adopted  recommending  General  William  J. 
Sewell  as  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

On  motion  of  General  McMahon  the  following  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  with  power  to  prepare  a  memorial  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  General  H.  G.  Wright  :  General  J. 
Ford  Kent,  Colonel  Samuel  Truesdell  and  H.  C.  La  Rowe. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  1900  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  Re-union  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

H.  C.  La  Rowe,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Secretary's  address,  114  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     SOCIETY     OF     THE 

BURNSIDE     EXPEDITION     AND     OF     THE 

NINTH      ARMY     CORPS. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Schenley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  October 
11,   1899. 

At  10:30  a.  m.  the  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Major  D.  F.  Wright,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  the  Treasurer's  report 
for  the  current  year  were  read  in  their  proper  order,  approved 
and  ordered  on  file.  The  Treasurer's  report  exhibited  a  bal- 
ance in  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society  of  $309.97. 

Captain  Charles  Curie,  who,  at  the  previous  meeting,  had 
been  appointed  a  committee  to  conduct,  in  connection  with 
the  Trustees  of  the  Reno  Memorial,  the  transfer  by  deed  of 
the  Reno  Monument  at  South  Mountain  to  the  United  States 
Government,  reported  that  the  transfer  had  been  consum- 
mated, and  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the  proper  receipt 
and  acknowledgment  from  the  Government. 

On  motion  of  Major  Horner,  President  Wright  was  re- 
quested to  communicate  with  General  E.  A.  Carman  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  he,  representing  the 
Government,  is  prepared  to  keep  the  monument  and  grounds 
in  repair. 

Nominations  and  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  as  follows  :  President,  Major  James  B.  Horner,  New 
York  ;  Vice-President,  Major  James  Wren,  Boyertown,  Pa.; 
Vice-President  representing  Corps  Society  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Colonel  Andrew  D.  Baird,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Major  L.  Curtis  Brackett,  New  York. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Society  adjourned  to 
meet  next  year  with  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
L.  Curtis  Brackett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Address,  Grand  Union  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  CORPS. 

The  Corps  re-elected  as  Vice-President  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  General  L.  P.  Di  Cesnola,  of  New  York  City,  who 
declined,  and  General  John  T.  Lockman  was  elected.  The 
following  officers  were  also  chosen  :  President,  Colonel  A. 
C.  Hamlin,  of  Maine  ;  Captain  E.  R,  Montfort,  Vice-Presi- 
dent First  Division  ;  Major  Jastrow  Alexander,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Second  Division  ;  Captain  Bruninghausen,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Third  Division  ;  Captain  Francis  Irsch,  Secretary;  and 
Major  Jastrow  Alexander,  Treasurer. 

Francis  Irsch,  Secretary. 

1  Old  Slip,  New  York  City. 
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PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     TWELFTH     CORPS. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  held  at  the  Hotel 
Schenley,  October  n,  1899,  Captain  W.  A.  Howe  was  unani- 
mously elected  President.  For  Vice-President  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  P. 
Nicholson. 

Major-General  David  McM.  Gregg  was  unanimously 
nominated  as  the  Corps  candidate  for  President  of  the  Society 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

John  Oppell  Foering,  Secretary. 

OFFICERS     OF     THE     NINETEENTH     CORPS. 

President,  Colonel  J.  G.  McNutt ;  Secretary,  James  Adger; 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  Anthony  M.  Michael,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

OFFICERS     OF     GENERAL     STAFF. 

President,  Brigadier-General  George  D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A.; 
Vice-President,  General  Thomas  Wilson  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee :  Brigadier-Generals  R.  N.  Batchelder,  W.  S.  Worth 
and  Philip  Schuyler.  Vice-President  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Brigadier-General  J.  C.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.  Secretary,  William 
Jay. 

48  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 


FORM     OF     BEQUEST. 

I    will   and   bequeath   to   the  Society  of   the  Army  of   the 
Potomac  the  sum  of  the  same  to  be  invested  and 

held  in  trust  by  the  President,  Recording  Secretary,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  be  used  by  them  in 
behalf  of  the  Society  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  best. 
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PRESIDENTS,    1869    TO    1899. 


*Lieut.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.... 

*Maj.-Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  U.  S.  A 

*Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  U.  S.  A 

*  Maj.-Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  U.  S.  V... 

*Maj.-Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  U.  S.  A . 

*Maj.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  A. . . . 

*Maj.-Gen.  John  F.  Hartranft,  U.  S.  V 

*Maj.-Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  U.  S.  V 

Maj.-Gen.  William  B.  Franklin,  U.  S.  V 

Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  U.  S.  A 

*Maj.-Gen.  Horatio  G.  Wright,  U.  S.  A 

*Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jr 

*Maj  -Gen.  A.  A.  Humphreys,  U.  S.  A 

*Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  John  Newton,  U.  S   A 

^General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A 

Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Martin  T.  McMahon,  U.  S. 

*Maj.-Gen.  John  C.  Robinson,  U.  S.  A 

Maj.-Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  U.  S.  V. . 
Maj.-Gen.  John  G.  Parke,  U.  S.  V.  (Col.  U.  S 

Brig.-Gen.  Selden  Connor,  U.  S.  V 

Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  Butterfield,  U.  S.  A 

Brig.-Gen.  Horace  Porter,  U.  S.  V 

Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A 

Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  U.  S.  V 

*Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A 

Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  James  Jourdan,  U.  S.  V.  [Actin 
Brevet  Brig-Gen.  William  W.  Henrj,  U.  S.  V.. 

Brig. -Gen.  Geo.  D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A 

Brevet  Brig. -Gen.  Orland  Smith,  U.  S.  V 

Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  David  McM.  Gregg,  U.  S.  V. . .   . 
*  Deceased: 


..1869 

..1870 
..1871 
..1872 
..1873 
..1874 
..1876 
..1877 
..1878 
..1879 
..1880 
. . 1881 
..1882 
..1883 
1884-85 
..1886 
..1887 
..1888 
..1889 
..1890 
..1891 
..1892 


..1894 
..1895 
..1896 
..1896 
..1897 
.  1898 
..1899 
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ORATORS    AND    POETS,    1869    TO    1899. 

1869.  Gen.  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain,  Orator. 

1870.  *Gen.  John  H.  Martindale,  Orator  ;  *Mr.  George  H.  Boker, 

Poet. 

1871.  *Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  Orator;  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Poet. 

1872.  Gen.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Orator ;   Mr.  Edmund  C.  Sted- 

man,  Poet. 

1873.  *Gen.  Charles  Devens,  Jr.,   Orator  ;  *Gen.   Charles  C.  Van 

Zandt,  Poet. 

1876.  *Maj.-Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  Orator  ;  Mr.  William  Winter,  Poet. 

1877.  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  Orator;  *Mr.  Bayard  Taylor, 

Poet. 

1878.  *Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,   Orator  ;    Mr.  R.   H.  Stoddard, 

Poet. 

1879.  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,   Orator  ;   *Hon.  Francis  M.  Finch, 

Poet. 

1880.  Hon.  Luther  R.  Marsh,  Orator ;    Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  Poet. 

1881.  *Daniel  Dougherty,  Esq.,  Orator;  Col.  Samuel  B.  Sumner, 

Poet. 

1882.  Gen.  Edward  S.  Bragg,  Orator;  *Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 

Poet. 

1883.  Hon.  Martin  Maginnis,  Orator;   Mr.   George  Alfred  Town- 

send,  Poet. 

1884.  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Orator;  *Hon.  John  Savage,  Poet. 

1885.  *Gen.  Calvin  E.  Pratt,   Orator;  Major  De  Witt  C.  Sprague, 

Poet. 

1886.  *Col.  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  Orator;  Mr.  Fred  Emerson  Brooks, 

Poet. 
1837.     Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Orator ;   Hon.   Wallace  Bruce, 
Poet. 

1888.  *Hon.  George  William  Curtis,  Orator;   *Mr.  George  Parsons 

Lathrop,  Poet. 

1889.  Hon.  Cortlandt  Parker,  Orator  ;  Mr.  William  Carleton,  Poet. 

1890.  *Gen.  Francis  A.Walker,  Orator;  *Hon.  Horatio  King,  Poet. 

1891.  *Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum,  Orator  ;   Hon.  George  A.  Marden, 

Poet.  * 

1892.  Rev.  John  R.    Paxton,  D.D.,   Orator;  William  H.  McElroy, 

Esq.,  Poet. 

1893.  Rev.  Arthur    Little,   D.D.,    Orator;    Mr.   Richard    Watson 

Gilder,  Poet. 

1894.  Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  James  A.   Beaver,  U.  S.  V.,  Orator;  Col. 

George  W.  Baird,  U.  S.  A.,  Poet. 

1895.  *Brevet  Maj.-Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  Orator  ;  *Mr.  H. 

C.  Bunner,  Poet. 

1896.  Brig.-Gen.  Orland  Smith,  Orator;  Capt.  Jack  Crawford,  Poet. 

1897.  Maj.  C.  A.  Woodruff,  U.  S,  A.,  Orator  ;  Capt.  Rossiter  W.  Rav- 

mond,  U.  S.  V.,  Poet. 

1898.  Clarence  F.  Cobb,  U.  S.  V. ,  Orator  ;  Brevet  Col.  Horatio  C.  King, 

U.  S.  V.,  Poet.- 

1899.  Maj.  W.  H.  Lambert,  Orator;  Gen.  M.  T.  McMahon,  Poet. 

+  Deceased. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF     THE 

As  Adopted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  Steinway 

Hall,  New  York,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  July  5 

and  6,  1869,  and  subsequently  amended. 


ARTICLE  I. 


Sec.  1— This  Association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title 
of  "The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,1'  and  shall  in- 
clude every  officer  and  enlisted  man  who  has  at  any  time  served  with 
honor  in  that  Army,  and  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  or 
remains  in  service  in  the  regular  Army,  who  shall  have  given  his 
assent  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  and  paid  his 
initiation  fee.  It  shall  also  include  all  officers  and  men  serving  on 
vessels  which,  during  the  war,  were  in  active  and  immediate  co- 
operation with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  who  were  honorably 
discharged  therefrom  or  remain  in  the  regular  service,  and  who 
shall  have  given  their  assent  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
the  Society  and  paid  their  initiation  fee. 

Sec.  2. — Honorary  members  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  elected 
from  those  who  have  served  with  distinction  in  any  of  the  other 
Armies,  or  in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  also  from  those 
who  have  acted  as  Orators  and  Poets  at  the  Annual  Re-unions. 


ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  cherish  the  memories  and 
associations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy  formed  from  companionship  in 
that  Army  ;  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  fame  of  those  who  have 
fallen  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  line  of  duty  with  that 
Army  ;  to  collect  and  preserve  the  record  of  its  great  achievements, 
its  numerous  and  well-contested  battles,  its  campaigns,  marches, 
and  skirmishes. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  1. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
one  Vice-President  from  each  of  the  following  named  Corps,  viz., 
1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  18th,  19th,  the  Signal 
or  other  Corps,  which  have  been  at  any  time  connected  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  one  from  the  General 
Staff,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  a 
Treasurer. 

Sec.  2. — These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Record- 
ing Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present,  and  shall  consti- 
tute the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.  No  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  shall  be  in  order. 

The  Vice-President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  each 
corps,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the  respective  corps 
present. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Political  or  any  other  discussions  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Society  as  set  forth  in  this  Constitution,  at  any  of  the  meetings,  or 
any  proceeding  of  such  a  tendency,  are  declared  inimical  to  the 
purposes  of  this  organization  and  are  prohibited. 


ARTICLE  V. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  or  amendment  pro- 
posed is  submitted  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary at  least  three  months  before  the  regular  meeting  at  which  it 
is  proposed  to  present  the  same  ;  and  provided  further,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  such  meeting  vote  in  favor  thereof. 


N.  B. — The  Constitution  is  interpreted  to  embrace  all  veterans 
who  served  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1.  Every  officer  and  enlisted  man  desiring  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Society  shall,  upon  giving  his  assent  to  the  Constitution, 
pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one  dollar  as  an  initiation  fee,  and 
each  year  thereafter  the  sum  of  two  dollars  (annual  dues),  and 
shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  when  published,  free  of  charge,  and  the  widow  of  each 
member  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  his  death  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  copy.  The  payment  of  $10  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  the 
initiation  fee,  shall  constitute  Life  Membership  in  the  Society. 

2.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  shall  be  in 
arrears. 

3.  The  diploma  of  membership,  and  the  badge  which  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Society,  shall  be  delivered  to  each  member  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum,  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  thereof. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  disburse  all  the  moneys  of  the  Society 
upon  the  order  of  the  Executive  Committee,  attested  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting,  make  a 
report  in  detail  of  his  receipts  and  disbursements. 

The  Treasurer  may  be  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  amount 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  When  the  place  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  decided  upon, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Local  Committee  as  far  as  practicable 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  corps  enumerated  in  Article  III., 
Section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  all 
needful  preparations  and  arrangements  for  such  meeting.  The 
committee  thus  appointed  shall  be  selected,  as  far  as  practicable, 
from  the  residents  of  the  place  of  meeting. 

6.  No  member  of  this  Society  shall  speak  more  than  once  on 
any  subject  or  question  of  business,  and  no  longer  than  five  min- 
utes, without  the  consent  of  the  Society  first  obtained. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  in  due  session  select  an 
Orator  and  Poet  from  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  deliver  an  address  and  poem  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
at  each  annual  meeting. 

8.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  cause  a  book  of  records  to  be 
kept,  exhibiting  the  address  of  every  member  of  this  Society. 

9.  The  President  shall  appoint  Tellers  for  the  elections  required 
by  the  Constitution. 
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Prior  to  balloting  for  the  place  for  the  holding  the  next  annual 
meeting  the  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  who  shall 
report  three  places  for  the  meeting,  and  the  balloting  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  places  named. 

10.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  conducted  as  follows  : 
First — A  ballot  for  President,  to  be  continued  until  some  mem- 
ber receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Second — The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  selected  by  the  respective 
Corps  and  elected  by  the  Society. 

Third — A  ballot  for  Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer,  on  a  single  ticket,  the  balloting  to  be  con- 
tinued until  these  officers  are  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast. 

In  balloting  for  officers  other  than  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  votes 
shall  be  deposited  in  a  box  in  charge  of  the  Tellers,  placed  in  front 
of  the  platform,  and  the  Corps  shall  vote  in  succession  in  the  order 
named  in  Article  III.,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

11.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  senior 
in  rank  in  the  Volunteer  Service  present  at  the  meeting  shall  pre- 
side, unless  otherwise  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

12.  A  full  report  of  each  meeting  shall  be  printed,  and  copies 
forwarded  to  every  member  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

13.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

14.  A  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
meeting  shall  be  required  to  alter  or  amend  these  By-Laws. 

15  Cushing's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law  shall  be  the 
authority  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  all  meetings  of 
this  Society. 


SOCIETY    BADOE. 

The*badge;of  the'Society  (seejcut  on  the  cover)  is  now  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle.  the  leading  jewelers  of 
Philadelphia,  at  Chestnut  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  is  furnished  at  the 
reduced  price  of  ten  dollars.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  handsomely  enameled, 
and  finished  in  the  best  style,  with  cannon,  cross  sabers  and  ribbon, 
complete.  Applications  for  silk  bow  insignia  for  the  button  hole  (price 
twenty-five  cents)  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer.  Cases  to  hold  the 
badges,  one  dollar.  Certificates  of  membership,  including  engrossing 
and  mailing,  one  dollar. 

Applications  for  membership  may  be  made  to  the  Recording 
Secretary  or  Treasurer. 

Members  desiring  correction  of  the  Register  are  requested  to  state 
date  of  election. 
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NEW    MEMBERS    1898-1899. 


Altsman,  William,  Corp.  9th  Penn.  R.  Vol.  Corps Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Bent,  Luther  S.,  Capt.  and  Bvt.  Maj.  18th  Mass.  Vols . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bell,  Andrew  J.,  Private  51st  Penn.  Vet.  Vols Ventura,  Cal. 

Bailsman,  Edwin  W.,  Lieut.  "A"  Co.  100th  Penn.  Vol.  Inf., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Blair,  Frank  L.,  Capt.  61st  Penn.  Vols Allegheny,  Pa. 

Brown,  Lewis  T.,  Lieut.  102d  Penn.  Vols Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Beath,  Robert  B.,  Lieut. -Col.  U.  S.  C.  T Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bonnoffon,  Frederick  V.,  Keystone  Penn.  Bat Germantown,  Pa. 

Booth,  George,  Sergt.  UD"  Co.  155th  Penn.  Vols  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Barrows,  William  E.,  Capt.  and  Bvt.  Maj.  19th  Mass.  Vols., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
*Chamberlin,  Charles  K.,  Lieut,  and  Bvt.  Capt.  9th 

Penn.  R,  Vet.  Corps Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Collner,  W.  F.,  Sergt.  and  Bvt.  Lieut.  155th  Penn.  Vols. .  .Clarion,  Pa. 

Cassidy,  George  A.,  Corp.  'w  E  "  Co.  61st  Penn.  Inf Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Conner,  P.  S.,  Asst.  Surgeon  and  Bvt.  Maj.  U.  S.  A.   . .  .Cincinnati,  O. 

Cooper,  James  H.,  Capt.  1st  Penn.  Light  Arty  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Chance,  J.  C,  Private  "  E  "  Co.  25th  Ohio  Vols.,  Maj.  5th  U.  S.  Inf. 

Duvall.  S.  M.,  Capt.  102d  Penn.  Vols Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Davis,  Charles,  Capt.  U.  8.  Vols Allegheny,  Pa. 

Dalyliesh,  William  M.,  Capt.  149th  Penn.  Vols  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fletcher,  Joseph  W.,  Private  105th  N.  Y.  Vols,  and  8th  Vet.  Inf., 

Jersey  City,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  James  A.,  1st  Lieut.  5th  Penn.  Lt.  Art New  Castle,  Pa. 

Grant,  James  R.,  Capt.  and  Bvt,  Maj.  4th  Penn.  Cav.. .  .Franklin,  Pa. 

Harrison,  Thomas  S.,  Act.  P.  M.  U.  S.  N Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hobbs,  Charles  W.,  Maj.  7th  N.  Y.  Art.,  Capt.  3d  U.  S.  Art., 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Herbert,  William  P.,  Capt.  139th  Penn.  Vols Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jackson,  S.  M.,  Col.  (Bvt.  Brig.-Gen.)  llth  Penn.  R  Apollo,  Pa. 

Kunz,  Rudolph  W.,  Sergt.  "  D  "  Co.  52d  N.  Y.  Vols. .  .Hazelhurst,  Pa. 

Kelly,  Henry  K.,  Capt.  11 8th  Penn.  Vols Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kemper,  A.  C,  Capt.  and  Asst.  Adjt.-Gen Cincinnati,  O. 

Laughlin,  George  M.,  Capt.  and  Bvt.  Maj.  155th  Penn.  Vols., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Le  Tourneau,  William,  1st  Lieut.  91st  Penn.  Vols.. .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Marshall,  George  V.,  Private  Independent  Penn.  Lt.  Art., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Morgan,  A.  S.,  Col.  63d  Penn.  Vol.  Inf Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MacConnell,  John  G.,  1st  Lieut.  Battery  "G,"  Penn.  Art., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
*  Deceased. 


&6  Thirtieth    Annual  Re-  Union. 

Macoubray,  Robert  E.,  Serg.  "F"  Penn.  Independent  Lt.  Art., 

McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Mishler,  John  M. ,  Private  50th  Penn.  Vols Philadelphia,  Pa. 

McCandless,  J.  G.,  Surgeon  52d  Penn.  Vols Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McClure,  A.  K.,  Maj.  A.  A.  G.,  U.  S.  V Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Osbourn,  Francis  A.,  Bvt.  Capt.  U.  S.  Vols Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phillips,  Duncan  C,  Maj.  4th  Penn.  Cav Washington,  D.  C. 

Proctor,  William,  Private  31st  N.  Y.  Vols New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pennypacker,  Samuel  W.,  Private  "  F  "  Co.  16th  Penn.  Emergency, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Prime,  Ralph  E.,  Lieut. -Col.  6th  N.  Y.  Heavy  Art.   . .  .Yonkers,  N".  Y. 

Pond,  Nathan  P.,  Lieut.-Col.  2d  U.  S.  C.  Cav  Rochester,  N  Y. 

Pangburn,  N.  H.,  Private  ilE"  Co.  155th  Penn.  Vols  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Powell,  Charles  F.,  Sergt.-Maj.  5th  Ohio  Vols., 
Maj.  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Schachleiter,  G   W.,  Bvt.  2d  Lieut.  74th  Penn.  Vols Ironton,  O. 

Stulen,  John,  Jr.,  Private  "H  "  Co.  90th  Penn.  Vols.  ..Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Slagle,  Jacob  F.,  Maj.  and  Judge  Adv.  U.  S.  Vols  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Stone,  William  A.,  2d  Lieut.  "A"  Co.  187th  Penn.  Vols., 

Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Swift,  O.  Lee,  Lieut.-Col.  68th  N.  Y.  N.  G Silver  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Tompkins,  Winslow  C,  Corp.  "  D  "  Co.  12th  U.  S.  Inf  .Clear  Lake,  la. 

Trumbull,  H.  Clay,  Chaplain  10th  Conn.  Vols Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Torrance,  E.,  2d  Lieut.  193d  Penn.  Vols Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wiles,  Clifton  W.,  Private  10th  N.  Y.  Cav Delaware,  O. 

Wood,  Oliver  E.,  Maj.  and  C.  S.  U.  S.  Vols.,  Capt.  5th  U.  S.  Art., 
Welsh,  Edwaid  H.,  1st  Lieut.  65th  N.  Y.  Vols Cumberland,  Md. 


MET^OPOliITAfl     T^AVEliEftS. 

Cbc  *  Pennsylvania «  Railroad 

Is  Patronized  by  Metropolitans 
because  they  require  the  ..... 

VERY   BEST   OF   EVERYTHING 

and  recognize  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
meets,  as  a  public  carrier,  this  demand 

Luxury,  Speed,  Security,  Comfort,  Reliability, 

Privacy  and  all  the  Modern 

Conveniences  of  Travel 

ARE  BEST  OBTAINED  ON  THE  UNEQUALED  PASSENGER  TRAINS  OF  THIS 

Greatest  of  all  Railroads 

» » » » » 

For  detailed   information,  Time  Tables,   etc.,   apply  to 

SAMUEL  CARPENTER  Eastern  P"senzer  Azent' 
No.  1196  Broadway,      -      -      -      -     New  York. 


The  Mutual  Life  insurance 
Company  of  New  York 

Assets  nearly  $300,000,000 

ISSUES  THE  MOST  LIBERAL  POLICY 

and  offers  the  most  reliable  and  the  safest 
form  of  investment. 

t^*  t^*  C<£* 

since  organization 

The    Mutual    Life   Insurance  Company   of 

New   York,    Richard   A.    McCurdy, 

President,  has  paid  to  its  policy 

holders  over  $500,000,000  since  its 

organization  in   1843. 


